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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
SPEECH OF MR. ARCHER, of Va. 

Delivered in the House of Representatives, April, 1230. 

The bill for the construction of a road from Buffalo to New 

Orleans being under consideration, in Committee of the 

W hole— 

Mr. Archer, of Virginia, rose, and addressed the com- 
mittee in opposition to the bill. He was by no means sur- 
prised at the manifestation, on the part of the committee, 
on a former day, of indisposition to bear with further de- 
bate. He believed he might truly say, that there was no 
gentleman on that floor, who, having been so long a mem- 
ber of the House, had been found more abstemious in de- 
bate than himself. Old a member as he was, his voice had 
scarcely been heard during the present session, save in 
matters connected with the committee to which he belong- 
ed. He felt, at all times, indisposition to address even wil- 
ling ears, much more such as were unwilling. There were 
occasions, however, on which a public man ought not to be 
restrained, by minor considerations, from expressing his 
views of important public questions. He considered the 
present as an occasion of this description. It was his sin- 
cere belief, that there lay at the root of the present discus- 
sion considerations which ought to be stated; to be stated 
freely ; more, to be stated boldly. His capacities for public 
services, in any mode, he estimated as humbly as any man 
could do; but as regarded its responsibilities—in these, 
whilst taking a part in this service, he could permit no 
man to go before him. He should feel as representing 
unworthily the State from which he came, if he did so. 
That State had been accustomed to claim a place behind 
no other in the necessary assertion of truth here. He fear- 
ed that, on the present occasion, however, the palm must 
be yielded to another State—to New York. He had been 
both struck and gratified by the tone exhibited by several 

eptlemen from that State, (Mr. Monell, Mr. Angel, Mr. 
rs,) on the last day of the discussion. New York had 
only to exhibit, on all occasions a similar spirit of uncom- 
promising disinterestedness, Itt reference te the hcp tslanuvu 
of this Government, and she would indé¢d deserve the ap- 
pellation of great, which it was becoming fashionable to 
bestow on her: for a State, like»an individual, could be 
truly great but by one mode—the practice of a real public 
spirit. More than one gentleman from that State had given, 
on the occasion alluded to, what he (Mr. A.) feared was a 
just view of the question. The comnattee had been told, 
truly, that the question was not of the construction of a 
road, but of the erection of a great policy, of which the 
bill was designed as the foundation. Of this policy, the 
road had been called the pioneer; aad the appropriation 
demanded for it, the earnest money of a wide extending 
plan of wasteful and selfish dilapidatioa of the public Trea- 
sury. Into the justice of these representations he meant 
presently to inquire. He must be indulged, m the mean 
time, in a word of exhortation to the gentlemen from New 
York, to whom he had allusion, and that was, to remain of 
good heart, even though their apprehensions should be ve- 
rified. A predatory and privateering /egislation might un- 
furl the flag of this system of internal improvemeni, and all 
would still be well, if their great State would ride by the 
South fn the battle, and partake cordially in the war for the 
preservation of the resources and purity of this Government. 

The question, then, was on the foundation of an exten- 
sive system of the construction of roads by the Government. 
Not on the system in its fullest extent, however; it was 
admitted to be confined by a character of nationality in the 
works to be adopted. Mr. A. had no intention of going 
into the constitutional question brought to view by. this re- 
mark. He hoped he had too just a taste to allude to any sub- 
ject out of place ; and it would be out of place to allude to 
the constitutional question in this place. ‘Till some force of 
eloquence, like the fabled power of music in ancient times, 
could be found to awaken the stones around, and bring the 
dead from the regions of darkness to light, let no chord of 
that discussion be struck. Till that time, !et it he by the 
wall. The General Government was empowered to make 
roads of a national character ; this was the ground assumed. 
This requisite of nationality, it was impossible in specula- 
tive reasoning to deny. How far the condition had been 
heretofore, or was likely to be, observed in practice, every 
man was aware. Let it be supposed there were no consti- 
tution in this Government, and yet the complete system of 
State governments subsisting with it ; would its jurisdiction, 
even then, extend to a concurrence in every function of the 
State governments? Who could be so absurd as to suppose 
it? Who did not perceive that the States were at the same 
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time separate jurisdictions, and parts of a general jurisdic- 
tion; and that there must be functions approprate to each, 
and exclusive, respectively, of either, or why the superfluity 
of a double establishment of authorities, and werse than the 
superfluity, the mischief, as they must be perpetually in con- 
flict, with no line of demarcation? It would be the inevi- 
table conclusion, therefore, that there was an appropriate 
province of jurisdiction for the nation, as for the States; and 
when any function was presented for exercise, or act to be 
performed, the proper inquiry would be, to which of these 
it must be assigned. By what test was this to be decided? 
Obviously, by the purpose and wse of the ect or function. If 
the results and use were to be national, then the function 
belonged to the authority of the nation, and not otherwise. 





The use, then, was the test. The application of this test 
neutralized the entire force of the argument of the gentle- 


had been introduced. That gentleman coutended, that the 
extension of a road into more States than one, of itself. 
conferred on the road the character of nationality. 


extent of the road was entirely immaterial. A road of half! 
a mile from a fort might have this character. A road passe | 
ing through every State in the Union might want it. | 
truth of this remark was apparent. If the mere extension of | 
aroad made it national, as no road passed to the frontier of | 
a State without the certainty of finding another there to meet | 
it, every road to a frontier must be pational. The principle 
from which this conclusion was drawn, proved too much: 
and must, therefore, be rejected. It was equally a mistake 
to maintain, as the gentleman had done, that, in ordés to 
the construction of an extensive line of road by the States, 
it was necessary there should be compacts between the States 
engaging in the construction. Where was the necessity? 
If a road made to the frontier of one State met another 
passing to the frontier of the State adjoining, there was no 
need oj State compacts. Yet, it was upon this supposed 
necessity that the argument alluded to rested for its support. 

It was the uses of a road which ¢onstituted the test of its 

, W het weie the USO Qi) ’ . 
character? ‘Three were deine. wl een rc: feel 
merce between the Stetes. The conduct of war, the trans- 
port of the mail, and the regulation of commerce between 
the States, were uncontested national functions. Subser- 
vience to either of these, therefore, constituted a national 
use of a road. The question now, it was to be remember- 
ed, was not on the authority to construct roads for these 
uses; that, as belonging to the constitutional inquiry, was 
a point passed by. It was on the policy, the advantage, of 
instituting a general system of roads, or of the construction 
of this particular road in the til. Did either of the national 
uses mentioned, or all of them, demand either the general 
system or this road’? ‘These were the points to be consider- 
ed. And first, of war. This was a national use. The na- 
tion might make roads for war, if, and se far as, the exi- 
gency demanded. And what was the character of this ex- 
igency: its extent? ‘The exigency was to measure the po- 
licy, to determine the propriety of the particular road. Did 
this exigency demand a wide spread system of roads, (not 
in time of peace only) even in time of war? (The particu- 
lar road would be noticed presently.) The exigencies of 
war, in this respect, were not only extremely limited as to 
space, but occasional only, and of uncertain and temporary 
duration. Could such exigencies found an extended system 
of roads—sustain a general policy im this respect? ‘The 
exigencies of war, in particular circumstances, demanded 
the condemnation of private property: that the suburbs of 
towrs should be burnt. Would this justify a general policy 
of condemnation of property and burning the suburbs of 
towns in time of peace, or even in time of war, before a 
special! case of the exigency arose! The argument was the 
same as to roads for war. The function was limited to the 
occurrence of the exigency, and measured by its extent. 
When special occasion arose for a road, the propriety of 
constructing it stood on this peculiar and isolated founda- 
tion, apart from any general and systematic policy. 

Then as tothe mail. Was any man found affirming that 
roads onght to be made for the mail merely, supposing this 
the only use for them? No one asserted this proposition. 
Every one would disciaim it: then there was an end to the 
suggestion of the mail exclusively furnishing the founda- 
tion of a general policy of making roads. 

Next, as to commerce. The function claimed for the 
genera! authority im this respect, was to regulate com- 
merce. Was not the construction violent which con- 
verted a power to regulate, into a necessity to make roads 
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it was the use which gave its nationality, then the mere | 
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the constitutional question. Subserviency to commerce 
between the States, was a national use. Did it require 
the construction, in policy, (for that was the question,) of 
roads for this object, where there were none previously 
to be found—that is to say, where this fact proved there was 
no occasion for them? If there were occasion for roads 
there would have been roads; or, if there were none im 
particular directions, no evidence could be better that they 
were not demanded by the exigencies of commerce : the 
discussion touching not on the mere improvement of roads, 
but the policy of constructing them. The system found, 
then, not a real warrant, but a color and a name only, unde 
Commerce. 

Mr. Archer would now advert, he said, in the way of 
illustration principally, (the question engaging real interest 


| | relating to general policy,) to the character of the particu- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hemphill,) by whom the bill | lar road which the bill presented. 


He should touch this 
point very briefly, as that which had been most discussed. 
If, as the opponent of the general policy, he had been call- 
ed upon to state a case, to expose it, he did not know that 
he could have selected one more favorable than the pre- 
sent. A road from the City of Washington to Buffalo, 
national and necessary! Why? Because the mail has 


ret ,? . . cc. ' ‘ 
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The | its centre of einanation at the Seat of Government, does 


it follow that munitions of war, and troops, and the course 
of commerce, must emanate from the same point? Com- 
merce demanding the construction of a road from Wash- 
ington to Buffalo! What proposition could be stated 
more ludicrous? The course of such a road would be 
transverse to all the ‘comimerce intervening between 
these points. Gentlemen designed to take from us all merit 
in defeating their system, when they rested it on such pre- 
jects. Where were the termipatiag points, and, of course, 
the tracts and directions of warand commerce? Along, 
and at every part of the sea-boari ‘frontier, and the north- 
ern! Every road, leading to eitler of these destinations, 
was, or might be, subservient tothese uses. Had either 
branch of the road in diseussiona termination in one of 
these frontiers? Both braneheshad, but both at points the 
inmost remote from the centre wae they were made to 


eman.ta tOate ae 
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be expected to pursue. Desirous to avoi, Aetan, Mr. A. 
rested on the statement of the general incontrovertitite pro- 
position on this point. Ifthe mere fact of a road terminat 
ing on a frontier, made it national, all roads with that ter- 
mination were of this character. How many points were 
there in the northern frontier of Jess importance thar Baf- 
falo? Was Buffalo the chief point in relation to military 
operations during the late war? Were there not points of 
superior importance higher up, and a large extent of fron- 
tier lower down, the Lakes and the St. Lawrence? Why 
not all the roads on this frontier be comprehended in the 
principle set up? Mr. A. insisted that they might. He 
affirmed the principle in its full extent. ‘The only advan- 
tage of Buffalo, in relation to supplies of military munition 
or commerce, was, that it constituted the point of termina- 
tion of the longest of the New York canals, forming the 
obvious and best channel of communication through the 
State from the sea-board; and of course superseding the 
necessity for a road terminating at the same point. 

Take the Southern section of the road, having its course 
through thé centre and heart of the interior, tt could have 
relation to war at its extreme point only, New Orleans; to 
which the proper and most available channel of supply of 
every kind was found, inthe never failing and rapid current 
of the great stream on which it stood. Where tributary — 
streams did not present themselves, or were deficient in wa- 
ter, the roads of the superior and supplying country deter- 
mined principally to this natural channel. Were other 
points of the seaboard threatened, the course of tramsporta- 
tion would be across the route of the proposed road, which 
approached the maritime frontier, in a line converging, and 
not direct. . The error of ascribing to either section of the 
road an important office, in regard to war or commerce, 
proceeded from considering Washington as an issuing point 
of either, as of the mail. ‘This was a fallacy, yet the sus- 
taining principle of both branches of the road. ‘The streams 
of defence or commerce had Washington for their source 
no more than routes transverse to the direct approaches of 
the Northern frontier or seaboard for their tracts, or single 
points on these borders for their termination. The supplies 
of either would have reached their destination, in time to 
have accomplished their purposes, before the laggard 
course of this road could be traced. 

His purpose to this point had been, Mr. A said, to strip 


for commerce? Pass this by, however, as approaching} the system he was combatting of unfounded pretensions. 
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The value of internal improvement, by roads, it 
remembered, formed no part of the question. The ques- 
tion was, whether this Government should assume the func- 
tion of making them. If it did, the benefit represented 
was. that another agent, with its funds, would be added to 
the States; but this benefit would be realized to a very 
partial extent only. Why should the States apply their 
funds to the object after it had been settled that the Gene- 
ral Government had taken on itself the office? Would not 
the States, in prudence, wait for the action of the General 
Government, and expect their improvements from its funds? 
There was but one consideration to prevent, that the Gen- 
eral Government was to be limited to works national in 
their character; but that this limitation would be nominal 
merely, we were already instructed by the highest infor- 
mation—of experience. The question was, therefore, not 
so much whether the General Government was to be add- 
ed, as whether it was to take the place of the States, in 
the office. The inquiry was not of a gain, but a sub- 
stitution of an agency for others. And which of these func- 
tionaries, the General or State Governments, was the better 
fitted for the conduct of operations of this kind? Why 
was it admitted universally that an individual, or body of 
individuals, were better qualified than any Government, or 
than any corporation even? and a corporation better than 
a Government? All consent to the fact; and why’ The 
proposition is established in reason as well as experience. 
‘The more general and remote an authority, the less its 
qualification for an executive function of complication or 
detail. It must be so in the nature of things. ‘The supe- 
riority of the resources of the General Government was 
suggested, however, as the counterpoise to the admitted 
force of this objection to its energies in the policy of inter- 
nal improvement. But why and whence this superiority ? 
The common fountain of resource is the pockets of the 
people. Ifthe General Government had any superiority 
of resource, then it had only to remit taxation beyond the 
demand of its peculiar and proper occasions, and the su- 
periority disappeared. 
An advantage not inferior was claimed for the General 
Government, as regarded the modes of raising money, from 
its exclusive control over imposts, which were considered 








at ouce the most prolific and accessible of the sources of 


revenue. What was the real advantage of this over the 
modes of direct taxation? It would be found to consist 
in the operation being covert. and the contributors not 
knowing what they paid. That is to say, the recommen- 
dation of this mode of raising revenue, was its delusion— 
that it cheated those it fleeced. He would not, Mr. A. 
said, affirm it to be desirable, that the General Government 
should be divested of this resource altogether. It might 


be indispensable in war, vhen all resources were demand- 
ed; or in debt of large ampunt which war might leave be- 
hind it; or occasionally a an arm of defensive, counter- 
But when demanded by 


vailing, commercial reguktion. 
no imperious consideratim of one of these classes, he did 


affirm, as his deliberate opnion, that the suspension of this 
mode of raising revenue Would be attended with decisive 


A Federal Gaernment was too remote from 
ewo eee bb sha aspect 


advantayes. 
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bem unreleeed Go-<inment, to be supervised with the 
It was of 
peculiat importance, from this cause, that, as regarded its 
modes of raising money, there should be no disguise ; and | to 


rigor witch, more than any other, it demanded. 


of application of it, no extraordimary liability to abuse. 


Duties were a disguised mode of raising money, and inter- 
nal improvements a mode of application of it, in the high- 
Because works 
of this class demanded large disbursements, continued for 


Cst degree open to abuse. Why this last ? 


long periods, and in complicated forms. 
in these circumstances, mvited the attempt at abuse, and 
facilitated success—because the operations which works of 
internal improvement required, were of a nature which, 
irom their difficulties, removal from common knowledge, 
complexity, and the number of persons, and extent of 
agency demanded, did not readily admit economy, and did 
readily 


and management. ‘The General Government derived, 


therefore, no recommendation for the office of Internal Im- 


provernent, from its peculiar control over imposts, more 
nan from the nature of the function to be exercised. 


A further recommendation of the prosecution of inter- 


nal unprovements by the General Government had been 
urged, trom the supposed tendency of this policy to intro- 
duce athinities of intercourse and interest between quarters 


{ otherwise intimately related, and in this manner to ex- 
ert an influence conducive to the harmony and cement of 


The 


Union. ‘There could be no higher recommendation, 
i) it were well founded, certainly. But was any influence 


~ 


of this auspicious character to be justly ascribed to the 


yperation of the policy? Was not the real influence exact- 


the reverse’ The different quarters of the Union had 
very unequal occasions and demands for internal improve- 
ment. Some had accomplished, or nearly so, their whole 
ecasions of this description. Would a spirit of concord 
be ditiused in these quarters, by the spectacle of large and 
ontunuing appropriations, of the common revenue, in 


modes in relation to which they had no participation of 


interest, in the objects, or in the disbursements! Was a 
patrent condition of feeling in these circumstances to be 
expected ” 
currence of these be inevitable ? 
sition of honest administration of the system. But how 
strong were the inducements to dishonest administration. 
‘J'o carry on the system securely, discontents would have 

be appeased, or repressed! By what methods? By 
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was to be |gratifications to lull, or interested combinations to stifle 


Disbursements, 


admit unfidelity, as regarded both their execution 


Jealousies and discontent—would not the oc- 
This was in the suppo- 


Barner of the Constitution. 
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their expression. Where, too, was the limit to this evil in 

degree or time? Such a system prove a source of harmony! 

a cement to the Union! This was estimating the opera- 

tion of scrambles of interest very strangely! not harmony, 

but excitement, open or concealed distrust, and under out- 

side amity, smothered hostility, these were the fruits. An 

extensive system of internal improvement in the name of 
harmony! The cry would, indeed, be “peace, peace, 

when there was no peace.” No! such a system would 

prove eventually as fatal to the harmony as the purity of the 

Government The Union would not break—that would 

imply a remaining solidity of consistence—it would dissolve, 

under this influence : for rottenness does not break, but loses 
its coherence of parts, from loss of the principle which 
cemented them ! 

But, waiving other objections, supposing the policy good 

and wise, lave gentlemen familiarized their minds—he 
might say their nerves, to the complication of parts the sys- 
tem will invdve? Ifthis Government have roads, it must 
have superveors of them. This very road will demand a 
number. The thousand which will be made to connect 
with jt, the wns of thousands of which the principle which 
gave this bith will be prolific, what armies of officers must 
they call into being! Where is the complication of this 
system to have its end? Where the patronage, to call it by 
no harsher name? Were Congress converted to a Board 
of Public Works, where would room be found for this new 
office? The Executive employed in its function of appoint- 
ment, would not its hands be filled? 

But furthermore, the roads constructed must have pro- 
provision for their protection. They can not be left desti- 
tute in this respect, as the history of all roads of expensive 
construction proved. But the office of protection, it would 
not be confided to State regulation. This might be inad- 
equate, or in its exercise remiss. A State might have no 
interest opposed to a road, being placed in a condition to 
demand repair, or evena direct interest of reverse character, 
from the advantage of the expenditure which this purpose 
might require. It might be jealous, moreover, of the com- 
petition of Federal roads with those constructed by its own 
citizens or authority. There must be safeguards against 
all these contingencies. It had been decided in the courts, 
that State authorities could not be compelled to give effect 
to the laws of the United States. ‘They might assume and 
exercise this office, but it was optional. This option, how- 
ever, had reference to laws of civil character only. As re- 
garded those of penal character, it was uncontested, that 
the State courts could not have jurisdiction given to them, 
though they should be willing to exercise it. It would be 
an anomaly, said the lawyers, for one political authority to 
excute the penal laws of another. But the regulations re- 
quired for the protection of roads, demanded penalties. 
They could consist of little else than the denunciation and 
enforcement of penalties. In proportion to the multiplica- 
tion of roads, these would have to be augmented, not m 
number only, but severity also. The States were preclud- 
ed from the office of their enforcement—what remained? 


This Gavernment mrt have &@ systcu: of read police of its 
OWN, Courte, and uificers, and force. Its present parapher- 


nalia in this respect, would not sutlice. Its courts and of- 
ficers were too few, at distances too remote from each 
other, and from the scenes im which they might be called 
act. Then distinct judicatures and officers must be 
established for this special purpose, and provision made 
for the maintenance of their authority. And all this com- 
plication of arrangement was to be encountered, for what? 
For maintaining this Government in the exercise of a funo- 
tion, to say the least, demanded by no necessity, as the 
States could perform it very weil, and for which, for the 
very reason that it is the General Government, it was 
wholly unfit. 

Such was the character of this policy of internal im- 
provement, to be executed by the Government of the 
Union! And now the question naturally arose, said Mr. 
Archer, in what manner it had happened, that the policy 
had not only been proposed, but, to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent, adopted, and carried into practice? He was brought 
to this view of the subject, little agreeable, but most im- 
portant. It had happened, by a peculiar coincidence, that 
the French Revolution, the parent of so many important 
consequences, had its birth in the same year with the Con- 
stitution Of the United States. The agitations growing 
out of this event, it was known, had given the fullest em- 
ployment in attention to external relations and interests to 
the governments with which we were most connected, 
and ourown. Small scope remained for attention to sub- 
jects of mere interior concern. ‘This siate of things sub- 
sided with the general peace of 18515. This subsidence, 
in its general character and aspect so auspicious, was at- 
tended, however, with an incidental effect of most injurious 
operation. It led in this, and most of the European States, 
to the adoption of what is known as the protective or 
Tariff policy. He was not going into any discussion on 
this point, however invited by the allusions of the debate. 
Why, when so many, his superiors in judgment, retained 
the excitement which perseverance in this policy here had 
awakened ; why was he calm and at ease, though partaking 
entirely the reprobation of its principle and operation? 
It was from the conviction, that, in a free State, truth and 
public interest must eventually vindicate themselves. He 
had, therefore, no question that this policy must eventually 
frustrate itself. 





of the system under discussion. 


is belief was undoubting, that, in a 
period which he hoped would not be very long, many, who 
were now most forward in pressing and maintaining this 


friends. We had some foretaste of this result at this ses- 


sion, in the invincible repugnance which had been mani- 


fested over and over again to bring the practical operation 
The time would come, 
and probably before the discussion would be permitted, 
when there would be nothing remaining to discuss. To 
return to the subject, however, the best and most benefi- 
cent institutions were never found exempt from a mixture 
of evil operation; nor was our excellent federal system 
exempt from this common law. The subsidence of the 
excitements growing out of a general state of war, by gen- 
eral peace, had left government here, as elsewhere, room 
for the exercise of its energies in interior operation. Go- 
verniment could never be sufficiently imbued with the im- 
portant truth, that its greatest evil was over action; nor 
men get rid of the belief in which they were bred, that 
they were to regard its operation as the positive source, 
and not merely the guardian of their prosperity. Its pro- 
per beneficial province was in preventing intrusion, keep- 
ing hands off, its own, as well as the hands of others, 
from individual exertion and its fruits, which formed the 
real sources of all public as well as private prosperity. If 
he were called upon to state what had been pre-eminently 
the curse of human society, he should say too much go- 
vernment, and that produced, in a great degree, by the epi- 
demic phrenzy of believing that its operation was an ac- 
tive principle of prosperity. Our federal system was liable, 
in a peculiar manner, to mischief from over action. From 
the vast and varied extent of surface it supervised, it em- 
braced, necessarily, an unusually great diversity of in- 
terests—so great as, in some imstances, to become inimi- 
cal. This must, of course, happen in a greater degree, and 
there would be a greater warfare of these interests under 
a federative system, than any other. Contiguous interests 
were little disjoined, or easily reconciled; not so of the 
remote, which a Federal system comprehended. ‘To what 
did this lead? It had been said, in relation to religious 
sects, that their diversity and multiplication were the safe- 
ty of the State, because, if any one aim at ascendancy, 
the others will be in activity to arrest it. But this remark 
was not transferrable to interests of social character. It 
was true of religious sects, because it belonged to their 
nature to refuse coalescence, and the more violently, as 
they approximated accordance in their tenets. The obser- 
vation had held over the whole world, in every region. But 
social interests observed no such law, and least of all under 
a federative system. They are widely dispersed, moderat- 
ed by none of the affinites which neighborhood engenders, 
even among opposing interests. Each seeks its gratifica- 
tion. How are they to attain it? There was but one mode 
of any extensive success, and that was by the coalition of 
several, niking the weak strong, and the strong safe. 
This mode had the advantage, besides, of extenuating re- 
sponsibility and shame. Men were emboldened to do 
what, without this principle of support, they would hesitate 
to avow to their own thoughts. The principle itself was of 
inevitable operation in our system. ‘Take that one of our 
public concerns which, in point of interest, had come 
nearly ta ahsorb every other, s¢ an illuctration~ -the clec- 
tion to the Presitency. How much had this to do with 
merit in the candidates? Every body knew that was of 
subordinate consideration. No man in a sphere so dif- 
fused, by personal merit or qualification, (excepting al- 
ways the influence of Revolutionary service, or some sig- 
nal achievement) could command a popularity sufficiently 
general to ensure success. Why! Every quarter had its 
pretender, limiting the circle of pretension of every other. 
How was any to attain the goal, in the jostle of movement 
on the common object? It was only to be achieved by 
combination of countervailing or separated pretensions, 
till a predominance was created. ‘The lever of some pow- 
erful motive must be set at work to roll the logs together, 
till the pile was raised to the required elevation. Did he 
mention this in any way of stigma to individuals? Not 
at all! He stated it, Mr. Archer said, as an inevitable in- 
firmity of our form of Federal Government. The thing 
was not so by accident or occasion, but necessity. So far 
from quarrelling with what was inevitable, for one, he was 
disposed to turn it to account; for there was no form of 
evil from which good might not be extracted for its 
alleviation. He was willing now—at any time, he ayowed 
it, to go into coalition in relation to the election for the 
Presidency. Not for a man! He was done with solici- 
tude as related to particular men. Of that folly he was 
cured completely. He only wondered how he could ever 
have fallen into it. Individual men (with very rare ex- 
ceptions) must submit to the control of circumstances— 
operating for an object so alluring, what policy could they 
be committed to which would not bend to that which was 
personal—the extension of connexions—the debilitation of 
rivals—the advancement of pretensions. He mentioned 
this as no peculiar reproach. The thing, he repeated, was 
inevitable—must be so. Although he was ready and ripe 
then for coalition in reference to the Presidency, it should 
not be on the pretensions of any individual. But, if a can- 
didate who promised to bring weight to the election, stood 
committed by position, not profession, (for that he should 
have little value) to vindicate interests and principles, 
which he (Mr. A.) considered as suffering injustice and 
oppression from the present operation of the Government 
—for any candidate in these circumstances, he was willing 
to go into confederacy. If any candidate, standing in 
this commitment, promised strength to tear away this pa- 
rasite Tariff, which wound around the trunk of the Union, 
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roon policy of internal improvements, for him he would go 
into coalition. 

He had been led (Mr. A. said,) into this course of in- 
cidental remark, in the way of illustration. Having no 
personal interest to serve or injure, it was no merit that he 
spoke with unreserve, and with entire indifference to 
whom he might give offence. The proposition he wished 
if inculcate, was this: that coalition among special inte- 
rests, embraced by our wide extending system, to obtain 
ascendancy at the expense of others, or the general in- 
terest, was an inherent evil of the system—the qualifica- 
tion to its otherwise transcendent excellence. In the 
theory, the strength and counsels of all were to be com- 
bined for the safeguard of each; but the operation did 
not correspond to the purity of the theory. It was this circum- 
stance that furnished the key to incidents, which had given so 
much occasion to surprise, in our proceedings here. The 
smallest sums of money would sometimes be denied to the 
most essential public service, and the most prodigal grants 
made the same day, in lands or money, to schemes having 
obviously only doubtful or inconsiderable claims to favor. 
The solution was no secret to persons familiar with the 
scene. The disbursement in these cases furnished the 
motive—was the benefit contemplated, not the nominal 
object to be effected. Let the pension system be an ex- 
ample. ‘This system, as regarded the selection of subjects, 
in. reference to indigence merely, was said (he believed 
truly) to have had its origin in a mistaken estimate of the 
numbers it would comprehend. Unceasing eflorts were 
made of late, notwithstanding this fact, to enlarge its com- 
prehension. Had these efforts any connexion, as the aspect 
imported, with zeal to provide reward and relief for revo- 
jutionary service? No one was imposed on by pretence 
of this kind here. ‘The real inducement was known to 
stand im contrast to any impulse of enthusiasm or gene- 
rosity. It wasa simple principle of pecuniary calculation. 
The purpose was to transfer a heav¥ poor rate to this Go- 
vernment, from quarters in which the burthen pressed un- 
equally, if each sustained its fair proportion ; and then by 
extension of the principle, to augment to the utmost the 
benefit from the disbursement. There were of course ex- 
ceptions, and a mixture of motive, but this was the lead- 
ing one. A bill had passed one branch of the Legislature, 
at this very session, to enlarge the limit of indigence en- 
titling to relief, to 1000 dollars—a sum which would be 
regarded as independence for the body of the population 
any where else, though it constituted /egal indigence with 
us. If the extension had been proposed to a larger sum, 
within any boundary that would not threaten counterac- 
tion from public indignation and shame, the success would 
have been no less unequivocal. 

The expenditures for fertifications illustrated the same 
course of remark. They had amounted to a large sum, 
say nine millions of dollars; yesterday a very moderate 
addition to the appropriation for arming, that is to say, ren- 
dering really effective and ready for use, such as had been 
completed, had been refused by a large vae. There was 
no extensive interest engaged in the founding of cannon. 
The benefit from the disbursements for fortifications had 
been widely diffused, and the ground therefore was ade- 
quate for sustaining them. 

What then, (inquired Mr. Archer,) was the real evil 
principle of our General Government? It was, that the 
National Treasury came unavoidably to be regarded in a 
foreign, rather than a domestic aspect—as something dif- 
ferent from the State Treasuries; and that combmations 
would be in perpetual generation or activity, to subject it 
to contribution. His colleague (Mr. Barbour) had opened 
this view. He would take occasion to give it expansion and 
development. It was inevitable, that the disbursements of 
the Government should be distributed with great inequality. 
The largest grew out of the public debt. The debt would 
accumulate with the accumulations of capital, necessarily, 
that is to say mm the region of commerce—on the seaboard. 
The naval expenditures, and those purely commercial, must 
follow the same course. The same frontier presented the 
quarter most demanding preparations of defence. The 
disbursements of military character, therefore, whether for 
fortifications or the maintenance of troops, must, a large 
portion of them, seek the same direction. The seaboard 
must be the scene of the larger expenditures of the Govern- 
ment; the region to profit by their direct influences. Not 
the whole seaboard, however, in equable proportions. ‘To 
the South of Norfolk, in Virginia, ports occurred at remote 
distances, and not in circumstances favorable to the attrac- 
tion of the Government disbursements. The direct benefit 
of these disbursements must, therefore, be realized une- 
qually low even on the seaboard confined to the North. 
The interior and extreme West were nearly excluded from 
participation of it. Did he state this in any way of censure 
or arraignment? Not atall. This course of things was in- 
evitable. The revenue, however, presented a very different 
history, as regarded the source of its supply. The great 
mass of it was derived from the duties on imports. The 
exports furnished the imports. Agriculture furnished the 
great mass of the exports. It was taxation on agriculture, 
therefore, that supplied nearly the entire amount of the 
revenue. It was in a peculiar degree, too, the character 
of agriculture, to consume the whole amount of its produc- 
tion; and the market for it being chiefly foreign with us, 
the great mass of this production paid contribution to Go- 
vernment, in the duties on the returns procured by its 
exportation. A much larger proportion of the revenue of 
agriculture sustained this burthen, than of any other occu- 
pations. Much of that of commerce was derived from a 
further charge on agriculture, and exempted; and manu- 
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factures had not yet obtained external markets to a consi- 
derable extent, and, therefore, paid nothing in this way. 
Whilst, then, the commercial portion of the community, 
constituted chiefly by a part only of the seaboard, received 
the larger proportion of the revenue of the nation, the agri- 
cultural and interior paid nearly the whole. Could this 
inequality fail to be felt with sensibility? ‘That was not to 
be supposed, and this sensibility was becoming the germ 
of the most menacing evils. ‘The quarters which received 
most liberally from the public disbursements, had the appetite 
for them whetted, not gratified. The parts whith received 
nothing, or the least, anxiously sought indemnity. How was 
this to be obtained? By swelling disbursemeats in their 
own directions and neighborhood, beyond ozcasion, or 
creating them, when not required. Sympathiesof artificial 
character tended in this manner to distend and multiply 
the expenditures of the Government. Disbursement be- 
came a thing good im itself, per se. Not one, but many 
interests were engendered, in public prodigality; and what 
was worse, these interests ran inevitably into conbinations, 
for mutual sustentation ; that is to say, into that state in 
which factitious strength was acquired, and restraining 
shame was removed! Profusion on the part of the Govern- 
ment was rendered an interest to be nurtured and protect- 
ed, by the proper guardians of the State, in the focus of its 
safety, its halls of legislation! And how nurtured? How 
protected! Nurtured in corruption ; protected by audacity! 
And where was the chief channel of this profusion, and 
main organ of its introduction as a system, to be found’? 
The fact was notorious, (Mr. Archer said.) and his should 
be the voice to resound it through the land ; this channel 
and organ were to be furnished by an extended application 
of the policy of Internal Improvement. This, this was the 
forehead, on which public reprobation ought at once, 
and deeply to burn its stigma, for scorn to point “his un- 
moving finger at.” 

Reverting to this topic, one thing there was, he said, 

remarkable about this business of Internal Improvement: 
that, even in circumstances the most favorable, and in re- 
gard to projects the best conceived and executed, it was 
found, in a calculation of cost and profit, to prove a losing 
business. It did not make returns conformably to the 
average of ordinary pursuits on the capital invested: and 
this, with inconsiderable and not frequently occurring ex- 
ceptions, was the just test in regard to the public, no less 
than individuals, of a good or bad business. Its capital was 
the source of the wealth of the nation. Whether employed 
by the public or individuals, if any portion did not return 
the ordinary and average rate of interest, the investment 
must, in the general, and excluding trom view peculiar 
circumstances, be regarded as injudicious. Of the fact of 
the imability of even the best devised and most valuable 
works of Interna! Improvement to sustain this test, a very 
remarkable and entirely authentic evidence had just been 
furnished in New York. He referred to a report of the 
canal coammiceiomers of Wat State, made the povt W imeoe, 
im answer to a ca!l of the Senate. The canals of the State, 
it appeared, not only did not reimburse the annual expenses 
and interest on the capital disbursed: it was made a ques- 
tion whether, by any augmentation of tolls, they could be 
made to do so. If improvements, giving the largest and 
best founded promise ; executed on the best terms; per- 
vading an extensive and rich country; (he had seen and 
could vouch from his own view,) commanding the trans- 
port of the products of a large part of a continent—if im- 
provements, in those circumstances, marked by a distinction 
so peculiarly favorable, were found to fail under the common 
test of judicious investment, what was to be said of all 
others, inferior in pretension? And yet more; for a general 
system, spreading every where, and embracing every 
description, as well as variety of projects, bad as well as 
good ? 
In New York, a question was agitated not merely of the 
propriety of taxation, in aid of the proceeds of the canals, 
but of a character yet more calculated to produce disturb- 
ance. It related to the confinement of the taxation to the 
tracts more immediately benefitted by contiguity to the 
canal, instead of making it a general burthen on the State. 
The temper which must grow from a discussion of such a 
character, was easily appreciated. Yet this was the sys- 
tem, failing under circumstances the most favorable to pay, 
and threatening, even in the contracted and homogeneous 
sphere of a single State, to create disturbances, which was 
recommended as a bond of concord, as well as a source of 
profit, in a political community, contributing in different 
proportions to its expense, and deriving unequal advantages 
from its operation. Neighboring interests, which, when 
not intrinsically related, ran into easy reconcilement, were 
thrown into jar by it; yet its tendency to harmonize inter- 
ests remote in position, and dissociated by character, was a 
principal argument in its support! Such was the logic 
which self interest employed, when disposing of other in- 
terests, or those of the public ! 


Truly, said Mr. Arcuer, the best ground of vindication 
on which to place such a system, was that which had been, 
in effect, assumed in the debate, and formed the real in- 
ducing consideration—its tendency to equalize the dispro- 
portionate and unfair disbursements of the Government, as 
regarded the different quarters of the country. He really 
esteemed this principle of defence, as colored with the 
most plausible show of reason and fairness. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee, (Mr. Isacxs) with honest frankness, 
had stated this as a leading consideration in its support. 
He (Mr. A.) did not refer to the declaration with censure, 
but commendation. It proved what he knew of this gen- 





gentleman well before; that he was of too manly a charac- 
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ter to refuse the avowal of a motive on which he was wiil- 
ing to act. 

(Mr. Isacks explained. He had indeed adverted to the 
expenditure of public money, in the West, as one benefi- 
cial consequence attendant on the proposed measure, but 
he never insisted on that as the primary consideration 
which mduced him to be its advocate. ] 

Mr. Arcuer resumed. He was willing to trust to the 
considerations he had been stating, for evidence of the true 
character both of the general policy and particular mea- 
sure. But if the equalization of disbursements were to 
be admitted as any part of the inducing consideration, then 
he asked whether this principle might not be expected to 
lead to a careless selection of routes for roads, and an equal- 
ly careless construction of them? Would not the tempta- 
tion be strong to remissness, not to say abuse, in the exercise 
of either function, that the expenditure might be renewed ? 

But this whole policy of internal improvement, was itself 
but a part, an instrument of a farther and larger, covered 
by a fair name, “the distribution system.’ Internal Im- 
provements supplied though a large, yet only a partial 
waste of revenue. This ‘distribution system” was de- 
signed to comprehend the scattered streams into a current, 
which should discharge the entire reservoir. "Trace the 
principle in its relation to its first object, the public lands. 
Particular States had ceded to the General Government 
large tracts of territory. If the principle of this policy of 
distribution were just, then after these cessions, on the very 
day in which they had been made—ay, in the same hour, 
and before the ink of the signature were dry, it had been 
in the competency of the General Government to cut up 





ithe property among the States, returning their ratable 


shares to the proper owners of the whole. Was therea 
sense of justice so torpid, as not to be awakened to indig- 
nation at the statement of sucha proposition! And yet, 
if it were corfpetent to the General Government now, it 
was equally competent then, to perpetrate this insolence of 
injustice. ‘This proposition, coming as it did from a quar- 
ter in which no cession of lands had been ever made. 
might be supposed to labor under some defect of modesty. 
[t stood entirely acqunuted, however, upon this score, by 
comparison with another, having reference to the same sub- 
ject of the lands. He alluded to the claim advanced re- 
cently in some of the new States, to the property of the 
whoie of the public lands comprehended within their re- 
spective limits. asa result of the character ot sovereignty 
which the United States had conceded to them, with this 
very condition annexed, of the rese-ve of this very property. 
A relation of war between States, exposed to seizure and 
forfe iture the property of either within reach of the other. 
A relation of the closest amity of t:corporation into a com- 
mon political community, operatedthe same effect accord- 
ing to the principle of the doctrine alluded to. 

The distribution system in relation to the final object of 
its grasp, the surplus revenue as the first, the public lands 
peeeemtod the same character. The distributable portions 
would be restored by a varying rule} an4 jp different pro- 


portions, therefore, from those in which they were receiy- 
ed. In the instant in which they were obtained by the 
one rule, they might be restored by the other, and the 
same parties receive more or less than they had contribut- 
ed. Was not the inducement, then, decisive, to derive 
revenue, tostax for no other purpose than to distribute ? 
What was to obstruct? Or where was to be the limit to this 
sort of operation? ‘The quarters deriving unequal ad- 
vantages, would they not sustain each other? If it were 
one of the recommendations of Internal Improvements, 
that they operated to equalize the disbursements of the 
Government, here was an operation of an efficiency yet 
more extensive, by which more essential inequalities might 
be redressed. Were different quarters of the country in 
different conditions, as regarded pecuniary resources and 
wealth, from variety in the character of their products, the 
forms of their industry, or other causes, here was an engine 
of easy application for introducing a republican levei, 
by the direct transfer of the redundancy of some parts, to 
compensate the deficiencies of others. Where was the 
stopping point to men who would contemplate a policy 
founded on such a principle? was there any? And what 
must the men be, who would sibmit to its exertion on 
them? A large proportion of the national revenue was 
derived from the labor of slaves. Two-fifths of these 
would not be counted on the proposed principle of dis- 
tribution ; that is to say, their owners, and through their 
owners themselves would be excluded in this proportion, 
from participation in the fund raised from the fruits of 
their own industry. This system had been proposed— 
much" argued—was almost certain to be fasiened on us! 
We were destined, if it were, to realise the mis-adventure 
of Sinbad, the famous sailor, (with whose story we were 
so familiar in our early days) when he encountered the old 
man of the sea. The monster mounted on his neck with 
a pressure which no effort could shake off, and rode him 
with a remorselessness which no powers of endurance 
would long have been able to sustain. Sinbad contrived, 
by intoxicating the incubus, to destroy him. The case 
we were likely to present was im every respect correspond- 
ent: the infliction no less remorseless; the relief no less 
hopeless, unless the drunkenness of triumph should unlock 
the death-grasp from our necks, and assist us to tumble the 
oppression from its seat. Sir, I have been asked, said Mr. 
ARCHER, in relation to this road, whether, as my State de- 
nied the constitutional authority on this subject of roada, 
she would not prohibit the construction of the part which 
fell within her limits? I have invariably and promptly 
answered, no. For that would be to resist the laws of the 
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Union. I have been asked, whether we should not resort | 
to the nullifying doctrine, so much spoken of lately?’ My 
answer, with equal promptitude, has been, no! For that 
would be to’ refuse obedience to the laws of the Union. 





Virginia, whilst she feels, with the keenest sensibility, the 
irregular exercises of authority by this Government, of 
which she complains ; whilst she will continue, as she has 
ever been, foremost in vigilant and strenuous interposal, to 
arrest all exercises of similar principle, will afford the 
spectacle of precedence too, in endurance and in patience. 
Whilst evil is sufferable, she will suffer ; pursuing, in the 
mean time, her true doctrine of ‘98, to use every effort, 
short of force and disunion, “ to arrest its progress.” She 
did not relinquish the hope that the time would never come 
in which she should be driven to resort to any doctrine of 
character ulterior to this. If it did come, she would make 
this resort in sorrow. She invoked the sense not of justice 
only, but stronger—of superior benefits, and real interest, 
to subdue the spirit of combination for peculiar advan- 
tages, which was the evil genius of our Federal Govern- 
ment. And, as the instant evil was the first to be regard- 
ed, she prayed heartily as he, (Mr. A.) did, that sinister 
omens might be averted; and this policy of Internal Im- 
provement might not be made, as was threatened, the in- 
strument to wrench to pieces a frame of polity, mexpressi- 
ble admirably, which formed the fortress not only of our 
safety, but of the hopes, and the cause of freedom in all 
tame, and through the world. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Editor: ‘There are few persons, if any, North of 
the Potomac, who have ever read or even seen ‘‘ The Cn- 
sis,” a series of essays originally published in the Charles- 
ton Mercury, and addressed to the People of the Southern 
or “ Plantation” States. 1 herewith send yeu a copy, and 
request that you will republish, in your valuable paper, the 
15th number thereof. The arguments it contains are in- 
controvertible, and conclusive as to the injustice and un- 
constitutionality of the protecting system; and I am sure, 
if you could prevail upon the editers who exchange with 
you, (particularly the editor of that widely circulated paper, 
the U.S. Telegraph,) to insert it in their papers, an unpor- 
tant service would be rendered to the interest of free trade. 

A Souru Caro.inian. 


THE CRISIS.—No. 1. 

It appears by the acts of the Convention, that though it 
was deemed unadvisabk to entrust Congress with a power 
to profhote any great local interest of particular States, yet 
that it was considered, that there would be a manifest im- 
propriety in depriving any one State, which might choose 
io encourage its own manufactures, of the means of doing 
30. The usual mode br which domestic manufactures are 
encouraged, we all knov, is by premiums, pecuniary boun- 
ties, and prohkibitery duaes ; but all other modes are inex- 
wd incflicsent. when camparod with prohibition. 

If Congress could not lay prohibitory duties, except for the 
general ourposes of the Government, and the States could 
not impose them, to protect manufactures, one great mo- 
tive to tne Union would have been defeated, which was, 
that the States should not, as regarded their internal rela- 
tion, or their power to regulate their own industry, be ina 
worse situation than before. Hence, it became necessary 
that the States should not be deprived of the power of lay- 
ing prohibitory duties for the convenience of their imports 
or exports, or for the purpose of protecting their own ma- 
nufactures. When, therefore, that clause in the Constitu- 
tion came to be considered, which restricts the States from 
laying duties on imports or exports, the subject of manufac- 
tures directly came into discussion. 

As this clause originally stood in the reported draft of the 
Constitution, the restriction was, only as to wnposts, not 
exports—* No State, without the consent of Congress, 
shali lay imposts or duties upon imports.” By this partial 
restriction, each State stil] possessed the power to encou- 
rage it¢ own manufactures, by duties, to prohibit the export- 
ation of its wool or other raw material. On the 28th of 
August, a motion was made to extend the prohibition to 
exports, which was carried—six States to five, a bare ma- 
jority.* The discussion on this article brought forth Luther 
Martin, the deputy from Maryland, who strenuously oppos- 
ed the article in ail its shapes ; but he could not succeed. 
So determined was the Convention, that the power of the 
States, as to import and export duties, should not be con- 
earrent with that of Congress, and that the General Go- 
vrernment should exclusively possess this source of taxa- 
tion, that instead of softering, it was disposed to make the 
prohibition more rigorous. On the same day, therefore, 
an additional restnction was introduced into the clause, 
nine States to four, that even with the consent of Congress, 
imports and exports were not to be taxed by the States, but 
‘tor the use of the Treasury of the United States.” Thus 
stood the clause in the revised draft of the Constitution, 
presented to the Convention on the 12th day of September, 
five days before its adjournment. On the 13th, an amend- 
ment was proposed and carried, “ that no State should be 
restrained from imposing the usual duties on produce, ex- 
ported from such State, to pay the charges of inspecting 
that produce.” But, on the 15th, a substitute was moved, 
and after two other motions for amendment, the substitute 
was put aside, and the clause finally agreed to as follows : 
‘No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; 
and the nett produce of all duties and imposts laid by any 
State, on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
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Treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress.” 
Were an hundred men to read this clause in the Constt- 
tution, I would venture to say, that ninety and nine for a 
while would be ignorant of the true design of its intro- 
duction. ‘The question had over and over again occurred 
to my mind, what could the Convention intend? Mr. Ha- 
milton, in ms Federalist, is almost silent on the subject. 
His reason may be conjectured from what is to follow. 
That the framers of the Constitution, who disputed so 
much as tothe phraseology of this clause, intended some- 
thing morethan to give the States the power to impose 
trifling duties to execute their inspection laws for cotton, 
tobacco, &c. is too evident; because, independently of the 
power to lay duties for their inspection laws, which may be 
done, witheui the consent of Congress previously obtained, 
there is acear and a distinct provision, that the States may, 
on applying for and obtaining such consent, impose import 
and export duties for other purposes. What purposes can 
these be? Can it be, to give the States now and then a 
chance of some little revenue. The clause itself decidedly 
gives the answer. ‘The produce of the duties, when laid, 
is to go into the National, and not into a State Treasury. 
Then, what does it mean? Abstractedly considered, it 1s 
inexplicable, and to me, and perhaps to others, would have 
remained so, had not the subject of domestic manufactures 
come into discussion. ‘The design of the clause is now at 
once seen. A satisfactory explanation is instantly within 
our reach. It was inserted for the purpose of enabling 
such States as were desirous of protecting their own manu- 





factures, either by export duties on their raw materials, or 


by imposts on foreign fabrics introduced into their limits, 
TO DO SO, WITIL THE CONSENT of CONGRESS. 
No other solution is admissible. Uf this was not the intent 
of the provision, I defy the Supreme Court, or any exposi- 
tor, to explain it. In any other view, it is an useless and a 
stupid clause of the Constitution. 

It is, however, most fortunate for us, that the debates of 
the Convention are at hand, to rescue us from further doubt 
or difficulty on the pomt. Let us hear Mr. Martin, bitter- 
ly complaining to his own State of the total injustice, in 
his view, of this clause. ‘“ By this same section,” says he, 
“every State is also prohibited from laying any imposts or 
duties on imports and exports, without the permission of the 
General Government. It was urged by us, that there might 
be cases, in which it would be proper, for the purpose of en- 
couraging manufactures, to lay duties, to prohibit the expor- 
tation of raw materials; and even in addition to the duties 
laid by Congress, on imports, for the sake of revenue, to lay 
a duty to discourage txe importation of particular articles 
into a State, or to enable the manufacturer here to supply 
us on as good terms as they could be obtained from a _for- 
eign market. Butthe most we could obtain was, that this 
power MIGHT BE EXERCISED by the STATES with, 
and on/y with the consent of Congress, and subject to its 
couurol, And «o anxfous were they LO Stiaw om overy ehil 
ling of our money for the General Government, that they 
insisted even the &ttle revenue that might thus arise should 
not be appropriated to the use of the respective States 
where it was collected, but should be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States; and, accordingly, it is 
so determined.” (Secret debates, page 71.) 

Thus, we have all our doubts dissipated as to this other- 
wise singuwar prevision in the instrument ; and thus, too, we 
have a fresh instance of the wisdom of the Convention. A 
mode has been provided, by which, at any time, the people 
of any one State, or number of States, may protect their 
inanufactures, without charging the costof such protection 
to the neighboring States. Indeed, if we reflect upon the 
previous acts of the Convention, we must confess that it 
could not have done otherwise, than to make the provision 
referred to. To have confined the import and export du- 
ties, to be laid by the States, to the simple purpose of exe- 
cuting their inspection laws, would have been extreme in- 
justice. Congress had previously been prohibited from 
promoting manufactures, excepting by patents ; and as Con- 
gress could not, for this purpose, lay a protecting or prohi- 
bitory duty, what would become of the States, desiring to 
encotrage their manufactures, if they also, in no event, 
could keep foreign fabrics out of their limits, if it was their 
policy so to do, in order to protect their own. Such a pro- 
vision then was indispensable, and the qualification put up- 
on the restraint on the power of the States to lay imposts, 
was most judicious, both for the States and for Congress. 
As the clause stands, the manufacturing States may, at any 
time, ask for the permission of Congress, to lay duties to 
protect their fabrics: but they are properly excluded the 
power of imposing these duties at pleasure, and to take the 
proceeds, as under the pretext of protecting their manufae- 
tures, they might collect a revenue, or otherwise interfere 
with the resources of the General Government. But there 
is an inference to be deduced from this clause which is ir- 
resistibie—and that is, that had the Convention believed 
that in any of the enumerated powers which it had immedi- 
ately before conterred on Congress, there was included a ge- 
neral power to promote Manufactures, there never would 
have been held out tothe States, that in any event they 
could lay an import or export duty, except for the purpose 
of their inspection laws. On Mr. Marrin’s urging the ne- 
cessity that might arise at a future day, for the States to 
protect their Manufactures—and that a power ought to be 
at hand for such an emergency, the prompt answer would 
have been, the General Government is already provided 
with the power—and the Convention would have erased 
from the clause the words, “‘ without the consent of Con- 





ress,” and thus have restricted the power to the simple 


purposes of inspection. But the clause remaining with these 
words, I maintain, is conclusive to show that there was no- 
idea of any general power having been given to Congress, 
over Manufactures. Nothing but anecessity, which could 
not have been avoided, could ever have induced the Con- 
vention to consentto the States imposing, in any event, du- 
ties on imports. ‘The members of the Convention were 
nearly unanimous on this point; they were uniformly op- 
posed to any concurrence of authority respecting this 
fruitful source of revenue. It was early decided, that 
the ENTIRE Custom-House should belong to the Con- 
gress. 

The course prescribed by the Constitution, for the pro- 
tection of Manufactures, being thus plainly marked. Con- 
gress is the more inexcusable for usurping the power in 
question. If, after the duties which, previous to 1816, had 
been laid for revenue, and which, at the same time, encour- 
aged Manufactures, it was found that the infant Manufac- 
tures of any one State stood in need of any further protec- 
tion, the Legislature of that particular State ought to have 
applied to Congress, for leave to impose, in all its ports, 
the same duties on British goods, which are specified in the 
Tariffs of 1816, 1820, and 1824. ‘To such an application, 
Congress might have assented, as the duties would still 
have been paid into the National Treasury ; and I am cer- 
tain the Southern members of Congress in those three dif- 
ferent years, would cheerfully have indulged these folks, 
and will still indulge them, with a protection in this way, 
as long as it will not too seriously affect the revenue. Whether 
Congress will now, or at any time hereafter, give up to the 
States the least atom of their power over imposts, I know 
not: But this I do know, that in refusing to give to the 
States a chance now and then of protecting their manu- 
factures in this way, (if the States choose to ask it,) Con- 
gress would not honestly execute the trust reposed in it by 
the Constitution Phat, aiowever, would not be our look 
out. 

I am not ignorant of the difficulty that would arise in 
getting the majority of the people of any one State, New 
York for instance, to join in any such application; for, 
whilst such a scheme would suit the manufacturers, it 
would interfere with other important interests. All per- 
sons in such a State, connected with commerce, such as 
merchants and traders, shipwrights, ropemakers, sathmak- 
ers, &c. would be seriously injured. ‘The importation of 
British goods into New York would be diminished, on ac- 
count of the high and double duties, and the custom-houses 
of Charleston, and other ports, where only the national 
duties were to be exacted, would be filled to overflowing, 
to say nothing of the ruinous effects upon the overgrown 
commerce of New York, to be produced im various ways, 
and particularly by the British taxing their produce and 
exempting ours. But the manufacturers will say, what 
then are we todo? Are we to have no protection, except 
we pay for it on these terms? The answer must be the 
came ac we would give to a man whp complains, that, 
whilst his neighbor, who carries on, like himself, the whole- 
sale trade in dry goods, has always all the retailers of the 
city dealing with him, he is without a single applicant. 
For this case there is no remedy, but to quit the employ- 
ment, or to bear the disappointment. It would not be just 
to say to the retailers, that they are to buy where they buy 
dearest. But to cease with familiar illustration, there cer- 
tainly does arise from this view of the subject a position 
which is impregnable, to wit: If in any one State, or any 
number of States, in which there is a clamor for protection, 
there can be such a diversity of opinion or of interest, 
that the manufacturers cannot in any one instance (which 
( do firmly believe to be the case) succeed in a legislative 
application to Congress, for leave to lay imposts, and thus to 
avail themselves of that article in the Constitution express 
ily provided to enable such State or States to protect their 
fabrics, it would incontestibly prove that in such State or 
States the MANUFACTURING interest is not the pre- 
dominant, or PARAMOUNT interest. If it were para- 
mount, its influence would prevail. If, then, manufactures 
be not a paramount interest in any one State where there 
isa cry for protection, and the promotion of them would 
injure other interests in such State, fully as important, 
A FORTIORI the promotion of manufactures must in- 
jure, in a greater degree, the interests of States in which 
there are no manufacturers. It is only on the ground of 
its being a general interest in the United States, that a na- 
tional protection can be advocated and maintained. What 
is not a general or a paramount interest in any one State 
of the Union, cannot, by any process of reasoning, be de- 
cided to be a general interest of the twenty-four States. 

This provision of the Convention, to give the States an 
opportunity of protecting their own manufactures, is im ex- 
act accordance with the immutable principles of justice. 
To suffer Massachusetts, for instance, to promote the suo- 
cess of her manufacturing establishments by means of a 
national tariff, would be neither more nor less than to give 
to her greater advantages, and greater power too, than she 
could have had, if she had not entered into the Union. If Mas 
sachusetts were to separate from the Union to-morrow, and 
were to decide that manufactures was a general interest in 
the State, and ought to be promoted, what would be her 
course of policy? She would have to do what all other 
nations have done before her. She would have to compel 
her citizens to wear the home made fabrics, by imposing 
high duties, so as to exclude the rival foreign articles. She 
could not think of demanding, that we in South Carolina, 
who would be independent of her, should wear her fabrics, 
any more than that En land can demand of France to use Bri- 
tish manufactures. In England, the entire nation is ena 
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riched by manufactures, but who is it that pays the cost and | country north of the 41st degree of latitude, especially in 


charges, by which the aggregate of British Wealth and pros- 
perity is attained? Do not the English themselves pay 
for these great advantages of protection? Upon what prin- 
ciples is it then, that under a government which is not a 
consolidated one, but a confederacy of Statesy the Eastern 
man should not only have the protection, but have it with- 
out scarcely any cost to himself. What State is there, that 
would not rapidly acquire riches, if it could thus lay its 
neighbors under contribution, to support its various 
branches of internal industry. If Massachusetts, then, 
will have manufactures, Massachusetts must be content to 
bave them upon the usual terms. Her own citizens must 
pay the cost, whether it be directly, by tares for premiums 
or pecuniary bounties, or indirectly, by a tax upon consump- 
tion of the home fabric. ‘To suffer any other mode of en- 
couragement, would be to violate the Constitution, and to 
license & system of ROBBERY upon the South. If Mas- 
sachusetts is not content to have the full power to adopt 
the same measures which she could take, were she sovereign 
and independent of the whole world, she has no right to com- 
plain. She must not be permitted to tax her neighbors. 
The interest she desires to have promoted at the expense of 
the nation, is a LOCAL interest, not half so important as 
the Cotton Planting interest of the South, in which there 
is a far greater capital embarked than there is in manufac- 
tures. Congress cannot promote the great Cotton Planting 
interest of S. Carolina, nor can it encourage the manutac- 
turing interest ef the North. And why? Because these 
are local interests of the States, and not the general 
interests of the Union. Congress can lay its imposts for 
revenue, and if in laying these imposts for revenue, it can 
at the same time encourage this or that branch of local or 
internal industry, giving at one time a little advantage to 
the Sugar Planters of Louisiana, and at another time aid- 
ing the manufacturers of the North, there is no harm in this. 
As the impost must be laid for revenue, there is no tax here 
imposed upon one section of the Union, more than upon 
another. On this principle, manufactures were judiciously 
encouraged, till [812, inclusive. Commerce, thereby, was 
not shackled or interrupted. But, since 1812, all the 
‘Tariffs have been gross usurpations of power by Congress. 


ORIGINAL. 
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DOMESTIC WINES. 
No. Il. 
Fluw to prepare Maple Molasses, and Birch Juice, so that 
they may be kept for an indefinite length of time. 

At the latter part of the season when the juice or sap of 
the sugar-maple tree will not granulate to make sugar, -boil 
the sap to a consistency about the thickness of common or 
sugar-house molasses ; and it may be made very pure, if the 
person attending will he esreful in first straining and then 
scumming it. When the quantity is reduced about one- 
fonrth part, take, say a gallon, of the boiled sap, and a pint 
of new milk immediately from the cow, befere any separa- 
tion has taken place, (or skimmed milk may answer,) and 
mix it with this gallon of liquid, by stirring it well; then 
put it in the boiler, at the same time stirring it, and let it 
simmer for some time, and keep carefully scumming it, un- 
til it is clear and transparent ; then boil it to the consistency 
of molasses ; when it may be barrelled up, and kept as mo- 
lasses is, to be used at pleasure, either to eat as a sauce 
with puddings or bread, or to be manufactured into wine or 
beer; and it may also be mixed with grape juice, when 
making wine, as our grapes are generally deficient in sac- 
eharine matter. 

The birch juice is to be treated exactly in the same man- 
ner; but the operator must use much of his own discretion, 
as I do not know whether it will boil to the consistency of 
molasses or not, but I presume it will; and there can be 
no doubt but that, by boilifig it away say toone-fourth part, 
that is, to evaporate three-fourth parts, it may be barrelled 
and kept in a cool place until wanted for use. 


How to make Wine of the above preparations. 

Put a quantity of milk-warm water in a tub of say ten, 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty gallons, according to the size of 
the cask you imtend to fill; then take a quantity of the mo- 
lasses, and pour it gently and gradually, at the same time 
stirring it, into the water, until a fresh laid egg will swim, 
so that the upper edge will be even with the surface of the 
liquid ; it will then be of the specific gravity of 1.125, which 
is equal to three pounds of the sweet priaciple or sugar to 
the gallon ; then take for every ten gallons of liquid, six 
ounces of cream of tartar, or crude tartar, which ts better, 
er one pound to a barrel, and dissolve it in warm water or 
the warm liquid, and put it into thé cask with the above 
mixture, to ferment it, and keep a portion of it to be filling 
up the cask as it wastes by the bung; and in 10 or 12 days 
bung it up tight; and in three or four months, if the fer- 
mentation is complete, it will be perfectly fine and bright, 
when it ought to be racked off in a clean cask, at the same 
time fumigated with a sulphur match, and after the next Au- 
gust it will be a fine wine. Those making the wine will mix 
the birch juice according to their taste; some will use more 
and some less. If it adds to the specific gravity, which 
ean be easily found by experiment, it may be put in the 
water with the molasses, and it will be a saving of it, that 
is, it will take less molasses. 

A very wholesome beer may be made of these ingre- 
dients, with the addition of hops, which formerly, and I 
guppose bow grow spontaneously in a great part of the 


the sugar-maple countries. 

When the molasses and birch juice are in this condensed 
state, it may be transported to any distance, either by land 
or water, and it will certainly command the highest price 
molasses sells at. 

From Maine to our most Western settlements, I have 
no doubt but that thousands of barrels of this concentrated 
sap or juice may be annually collected, if the inhabitants 
generally knew or were informed of the value of mr. It re- 
quires some enterprising and respectable people, leading 
characters of each settlement, to induce others to follow 
their example. Exclusive of the advantage to be derived 
from it as a sauce with their puddings or bread, it will 
make from three to five times its quantity of wine, and ten 
times its quantity of beer. Those families who use it in 
its state of molasses, and concentrated birch juice, as a 
sauce generally, will never be troubled with worms or in- 
digestion. , 

Of the above ingredients, one of the most salubrious and 
pleasant tasted wines may be made, and it will not cost 
more than from five to fifteen cents per gallon, according 
as the operator wishes it strong or weak. 

It is unnecessary to give directions how to make small 
beer of the above, as there is scarcely a good house wife in 
the country but knows how to make it of persimmons, 
pumpkins, and other things—consequently the same pro- 
cess, with the addition of some hops, will make a whole- 
some and pleasant beverage. 

Exclusive of the above mode of making molasses, con- 
siderable quantities of it may be drained from the sugar in 
the time of manufacturing it. I have seen maple sugar, 
made near Stockport, on the Delaware river, which had 
the molasses separated from it, equal in color and flavor to 
the very best St. Croix sugar, and others equal to our Lou- 
isiana sugar. In short, the first was equal to most of our 
lump sugars in fineness and flavor, and would answer all 
the purposes they are applied to. 

There are also immense quantities of wild grapes grow- 
ing almost over the whole face of our country, all of which 
may be converted into wholesome wine, either in their 
green or ripe state; and it will (according as the grapes 
may be ripe or otherwise) not cost more than from six to 
thirty cents per gallon; and when it is manufactured at 
home, the manufacturer knows what he has and is drink- 
ing, which is not the case at the present day, for when he 
drinks foreign wine, he does not know what he is drinking, 
no matter forthe name. I have at various times published 
in the newspapers the manner of making wine from our 
wild grapes, in their green and ripe state ; and I will ven- 
ture to say, that some of it will be equal to the best import- 
ed wines, and none so bad as the vile stuff sold at present 
under the names of port, claret, &c. 

JOHN ADLUM. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
MANUTPTAOCTURES ayv INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 
DIVORCED. 

Si: It is the strangest thing to me in this world, that 
Manufactures and Internal Improvements should ever have 
been wedded together under the name of the American 
System. The marriage, as it strikes me, is certainly un- 
natural, as regards the latter ; for their interests are just the 
reverse of one another reciprocally, and can never be made 
to blend together in harmony, when they are properly un- 
derstood. 

A standing argument with the American System people 
—one which they are thrusting in our faces on all occa- 
sions—is, that we must create a home market for the sur- 
plus productions of our soil. Increase consumption, say 
they, and you confer a blessing on those who are engaged 
in production. Now let us test this doctrine of theirs by 
their practice, as regards a most important item. 

It was but the other day that I saw in Niles’s Register, 
a congratulatory paragraph about the increased price of 
corn in Baltimore, occasioned by the demand for it to the 
Eastward, where manufactures are established, and where, 
consequently, there is an increased consumption of it. 
This will be hailed, I presume, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, as decisive evidence of the manifold blessings confer- 
red on us by the American System. And it will answer 
the purpose for which it was intended, with all those per- 
sons who are willing to take things as being all right, be- 
cause Mr. Such-a-one says so. 

But I happen, some how or other, to view the matter 
thus: If these people are really sincere in what they say, 
they should prove it by their acts. Do they thus prove 
their sincerity? J think they do not. They prove directly 
the contrary, by connecting internal improvements with 
manufactures. I hold that every improvement which in- 
creases the quantity of goods that can be carried over a 
given road, throws out of employment a proportional num- 
ber of teamsters. Thus I see it stated, that on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail Road, one horse drew eight loaded 
wagons, ata gross weight of thirty-fire tons, and trotted at 
the rate of siz miles to the hour. The Baltimore Ameri- 
can makes the statement. Now, if there had been no rail 
road or turnpike, and if the common roads had been in 
their ordinary condition, judging from what I see here, it 
would have taken, omitting the consideration of time, about 
23 wagons to carry that load. Each having five horses, 
would make 115 horses in all; and each team being at- 
tended by one man and a boy, would make 46 











Here then are 46 persons and 115 horses taken the 
class of consumers—for horses being pretty large consum- 
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ple, in their splendid theories of production and consump. 
tion, surely will not reckon as nothing the operation of so 
powerful an agent in the business of consumption. But 
this is not all by a great deal. ‘There are the wagon mak- 
ers and the blacksmiths, the graziers, the tanners, and the 
harness-makers, who were necessary to keep up the supply 
of wagons and horses, before the rail road was made. 
These are all driven from their employments, and of course 
out of the clasg of consumers. The corn it would take to 
supply all of them, one year with another, can be calculat- 
ed, I suppose. And when the rail road shall have been 
finished, and the quantity of merchandise ascertained that 
may be transported on it, one year with another, the caleu- 
lation may be readily extended to the whole of it. The re 
sult, we predict, will astonish any man who will be at the 
trouble to make it. 

I infer, hence, that Manufactures and Internal Improve- 
ments, contrary to the assumptions of the American Sys 
tem party, that they mutually benefit and support one ano- 
ther, are in fact directly at variance. Internal improve- 
ments tend directly to throw back upon the great body of 
producers, or the friends of internal improvements, a large 
number of persons who, before roads were improved, or ce 
nals made, were themselves consumers; thus greatly in- 
creasing the quantity of corn yearly produced, and of course 
diminishing its price in the market. 

The amount of the whole matter is this, as I view it. 
The manufacturers have succeeded in putting a blind bre 
dle on the friends of internal improvements, and in making 
them believe that the interests of the two parties are inti- 
mately connected from their very nature. Vote for the 
support of manufactures, say the tariff men; that will im 
crease the number of consumers. We will then vote for 
the expenditure of the public money in improving the pub 
lic roads. ‘The increase of the number of your operatives 
will increase the demand for your corn, and your improved 
roads will enable you to get your corn to market so much 
the cheaper. Thus you will receive a double benefit—first 
in the merease of price, and next in the reduction of 
freight. In this way they talk, keeping out of sight all the 
while, the most important view of the whole matter, as re- 
gards the roud and canal men, namely, the increased pro- 
duction among them, as corn-growers, occasioned by throw- 
ing out of the class of consumers a large number of those 
who were engaged in the transportation of merchandise 
and its dependent branches of industry 

The truth is, that good roads are a positive benefit to the 
manufacturers, for the reason that they tend to reduce the 
price of the raw material, and the price of the food of there 
operatives, and of course the cost to them of their manv- 
factured articles; while the internal improvement men are 
compelled, by high duties on the foreign article, to pay for 
the domestic article just whatever the makers of it may 
choose to ask. Putting the combination, therefore, on its 
worst grounds, that of bargain and sale, the internal im- 

ovement people have been most outrageously cheatell. 

f there be a bargain between them, it is a bargain in 
Which one sido hee all the .deontages, the other a lar 
share of positive injury. The effect of it is to make t 
internal improvement men give two bushels of corn for a 
yard of cloth, that, without the bargain, they might have 
got for one bushel. 

If the wish of the manufacturers be, really, to increase 
the price of corn, by increasing consumption, their advo 
cates, to be consistent in their practice, with their faith, 
should oppose every thing like internal improvements. 
There should be no canals, no rail roads, np turnpikes— 
because all these things tend directly to lessen the demand 
for teamsters, and of course for the labor of those who are 
dependent on them. ‘They should even insist on the pas 
sage of an act forbidding, under severe penalties, all wa- 
goners, stage-coach-men, dray-men, in a word, of all vehi 
cles, either for burden or for pleasure, from greasing the 
wheels of their vehicles. ‘This would have the effect to 
compel the employment of double or treble the number of 
horses, and of course would greatly increase the co 
tion of corn, and therefore enhance the price of it. hh 
would, moreover, enable the owners to charge double or 
treble the price now charged for freight. ‘There would be 
no injustice in this, according te the principles of the Ame 
rican System, because it would be all for the protection, 
and encouragement of domestic industry. I can see no 
sort of difference between paying ten dollars for stage fare 
instead of five, and paying forty dollars for a coat that I 
ought to get for twenty. 

I do hope, sir, that the internal improvement men, see- 
ing how they have been cheated, and made a cat’s paw of, 
for the promotion of designs purely selfish and mercenary, 
will act with the spirit of men, and yefuse to lend their aid 
any longer to a system which, professing to hold out bene- 
fits to them, really operates on them as a double oppres- 
sion—first, in reducing the price of their agricultural pro- 
ducts, and next, by increasing the price of the manufactur- 
ed articles which they are compelled to buy. 


A ConsuMER. 
Milledgeville, Ga., Oct. 14, 1830. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF GEN. WASHINGTON. 


On the 4th of November, 1776, it was resolved by the 
Old Continental Congress, that their President should 
write to the Commander in Chief, to inform him that vu 
the receipt of this resolution, if Commissioners from 

tive States for the purpose of appointing officers 
shall not have arrived, he te ail after Gosioulelnn’ and ad- 
vising with such of bis Generals as he can conveniently 
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call together, immediately to grant warrants to such of the |the nature of things, be articles of export, except in bad} But as the currency and demand for my coin, and its cre- — 
officers from the respective States which have not commis- | crop years, when the duty will act oppressively on all con- | dit in some of the Banks, seem to warrant the eourse, I shall the qt 
sioners present, authorized as aforesaid, as he shall think |sumers, farmers and all. The cultivation of the oil bean continue to stamp and issue the Georgia gold, in pieces of maaile 
deserving commissions ; that the officers so to be appointed commenced sometime about Isis or 1820. It has increas- $10, 5, $2 50. . TEM PLETON REID. as af 
with the utmost expedition shall recruit their regiments to|ed rapidly, because more profitable than the cultivation of} (> ‘The Milledgeville, Augusta, Macon, Columbus and 50 ho 
their full compliment; that commissions be sent to Gen. |any other product. It has now probably reached the low-| Athens papers, will please publish the above, and forward of bot 
Washington as soon as possible, to be given to such officers est price at which it can be sold to remunerate the producer ; | their accourits to me, if it is convenient to do so. T. R. oar © 
as he shall appoint by warrants im consequence of the fore-| the production will not therefore mcrease. Be that as it ieee _en I hav 
going resolution ; that the Commander in Chief be desired may, the producers of castor oil, like the producers of cot- STEAM —— E XP LOSIONS. thick. 
to take such steps as he shall think most proper for con-|ton, are no advocates of the tariff. From the Philadelphia Gazette. Amet 
tinuing the militia now in camp; that for this purpose he Parma Carist!. Messrs Editors—Sometime ago a call was made on the plates 
will write to such of the States as now have militia in the meme public, through your paper, to communicate to the commit- or a 
government of New York, requesting their assistance im TO THE EDITOR: tee of the Franklin Institute the cause of the frequent ex- either 
this business; and that he be further desired to apply to Syivan Hutt, Hancock Co., Greo., Oct. 8, 1830. | plosions of steam engine boilers and the remedy to be ap- will g 
the neighboring States for such additional aid as he may Sir: The regret expressed by many people on account | plied. | value 
require.—[ See Journal of the Old Congress, p. 440—42.] | of the late anticipated stoppage of your very useful paper,} First. ‘The primary source is the high price of iron. boil- seal e 
In consequence of the above resolution, Captain Michael | reminds us of the following story. A petition for the relief]er plates, rendered unnecessarily so by a duty of upwards Th 
Boyer, of Pennsylvania, and another Captain, whose name |of an unfortunate man, who had Jost all his property by | of 200 per cent., the operation of which causes plates to be kery, 
I have forgotten, both belonging to the German regiment, | fire, was presented to a company of his neighbors; several } used of 3-16ths of an inch thick,and worked with a pressure A 
were sent to head quarters with the above resolution ; and | of them expressed much concern for the luckless sufferer, | requiring the plates to be more than double that thickness, plates 
they had also instructions, issued, I think, by the Commit- | without adding any thing more substantial. At length the | This, then, is the chief, but not the only cause. an he 
tee of Safety in Philadelphia, to recruit all the men they paper was handed toa Dutchman. After havingexamined| ‘The remedy is, first, to let the duty on boiler plates be 2d. 
could out of the troops called the flying camp, which were |i, very attentively for some time, Mynheer observed, with | repealed, and a law enacted, obliging the proprietors of not t 
raised in Pennsylvania and Maryland. They met Gen. }the characteristic gravity of his countrymen, ‘‘ Mine friert, | steam boats to use no plates less than 2 of one inch thick, to be 
Washington on the road, returning from the East side of |] has bin dinking ow much pread and pacon all dese shen- {nor to work with a pressure of more than 10 pounds to the 8d. 
the North river, and about a mile from General Green’s | tleman’s sorry will buy; but I bees too little schollar in your |inch on the low pressure system. This once adopted, would name 
quarters. The General knew them both, and inquired | English dongue to make him out any ding—so take dis,” | make our travelling comparatively secure, with no better elaps 
what news? when Captain Boyer handed him the de-| (handing the distressed individual five dollars,) “and it | management than at present ; (which is by no means to be 4th 
spatches from the President of Congress, and the instruc- | wil] tell you how much sorry I is.” considered good, generally.) High pressure ought never as ha 
tions for recruiting, which the General opened andreadon| J] am not, like the gentlemen above, about to say how |to be used in steam ships or vessels or other places where it that « 
horseback. When he read the recruiting instructions, he | much I regretted the contemplated discontinuance of the |can be avoided. 5th 
(the General, as Captain Boyer informed me) raised him-| Banner of the Constitution. But I will rejoice most sine] The foregoing is the principal cause or defect, and also wher 
self up on his stirrups in a dignified manner, and appeared | cerely, after the manner of the German, to the amount of | the remedy: but as | know that many interested in the other 
to him a foot or more taller than usual, and without the | a year’s subscription, (if you will be so good as to forward |sale of iron, &c. will not consider it a sufficient explana- limb, 
least hesitation, said he would not permit it; at the same | me your paper,) in such an efhcient expression of public | tion or proof, I will give some details. First, where we have nalty 
ume observing, that these young men were the flower of opinion in your favor, as will make it your interest to con- | steam power equal to that of one horse, they have at least the p 
our country, the sons of our respectable farmers and me-|tinue your valuable exertions in checking the encroach- | that equal to 100 horses in the Island of Great Britain : and that 
chanics, who had engaged for a certain time and purpose, | ments of the Federal Government upon the rights of the | where they meet with one explosion, we meet at Jeast with equal 
and as they were badly clothed, if recruiting officers were | States, restoring the principles of our excellent Constitu-|100. They use their iron, and from the best information T! 
permitted to go among them, improper advantages would | tion to their original purity, and in exposing the selfish ori- |] have been able to procure, # of an inch thick, and work act a: 
be taken, which, while he commanded, he*would not sanc- | gin, partial operation, and gross injustice of the American | under a pressure of 10 Ibs. to the inch, on the low pressure 1 oui: 
tion or permit—but that after their term of service expired, | System. system. We use the American iron, generally 3-16, some TT) 
‘i they again chose to enter into service, he would be very | “The American people in general possess as yet too much |} of an inch thick, and work it sometimes as much as 14 super 
bappy to have them with him. integrity and virtue to persist in any known political error, | lbs. to the inch, and even use the same for high pressure. body 
Amongst all the great actions of Gineral Washington’s | and they only want correct information in order to their | American iron exposed to the weather and brackish or salt Is 
life, this appears to me to be the greatest. It must have doing right. You, sir, have dene much in furnishing | water, will not last halfas long as English iron,* (of this I stitut 
vech on the 13th or 14th day of November. I left Fort }them that information. And were the circulation of the | can give convincing proof to those that choose to call upon quali 
Lee, where Gen. Greene had his quarters, after dark on the | Banner general throughout the United States, it would }me.) Hence the most numerous explosions. spect 
L2th, tor Fort Washington, and General Washington had speedily blow the restrictive system “sky high.” The bursting of boilers occurs always in the spring after have 
not then arrived; and I saw him on the morning of the! The heroic firmness of our venerated President has, for | steam boats have been laying by all winter; (for be it re- way. 
loth, at, Port Washington, with Captain Boyer and _ the |a while, put a stop to the plundering of the public treasure, | membered that of the 13 explosions on board of steam boats ie no’ 
other Captain above mentioned ; and on the 16th, Fort | yet the plunderers still survive, and will renew the attack | this season, 10 were in the spring ; that on the lake was not mbes 
Washington was taken by the British army. I mention |as soon as General Jackson’s term or terms of office termi- by the boiler bursting, but by a joint giving way in the pipe, from 
‘hese particulars, with the following, to show how near the | nate: and that too, like famished wolves, with a voracity | of course through carelessness, and the United States steam hin d 
dissolution (in a great measure) of the American army | whetied and rendered insatiable by delay. The deep toned, | boat bursted hers by too much pressure. Nevertheless, ex- simp 
was at that period : for, on the Ist day of December, about | angry murmurs that disturb the Western forests, are but plosions from other causes may happen in any time of the of se 
one-half of the flying camp, and also a considerable num- the notes of preparation for formre depredation on the na-|yoar.) Our irom is not ov svlid as Engtish iron, arising from some 
ber ef the New England tranns. world he Ateubers a, and ) tonal store. hat store is chiefly the production of South- | its best property of welding, (1 have been obliged to discon- whic 
on the ist day of January following, the time of the re- | ern industry : and the people oi the East are W illing that it tinue the use of jt for some purposes where great strength be of 
mainder of the flying camp, and most of the remaining ! chould be wasted in the West, in order that their wool and | and durability were required and where the welding proper- pe 
New England troops, would expire. And the General | cotton manufactures may be secured, in return, from foreign | ty was a cardinal or essential point in the working.) Hence road 
must have supposed that but few of them would thea re- competition in the American market. boiler plates made of it are more scaly and less solid in the tn be 
enter service, as they were very generally badly clothed, During such a state of things, the discontinuance of the body than the English. Nevertheless, American iron, when for t] 
too much so to encounter winter weather, and no prospect | Banner would be a serious injury to the people of the Unit- | of the best quality, is tougher than common Englisk, but N 
of getting better while from home. He would then not ed States—especially to those of the South, on whom the } Jess strong : as this may appear contradictory to some, [ ; ‘Ve 
have had more than twenty-five hundred men left with svstem of restriction acts with peculiar severity. But] will mention that 4 of inch square wire of cast steel, will rs 
him, until he would receive partial reinforcements of mili- | cghould you be compelled to abandon it for want of “a few] bear a weight of 8391 Ibs. whilst shear steel, that is less ral 
tia, @ precarious dependence, to cope with an army then in | hundred additional subscribers,” the circumstance must brittle, will only bear 7977 Ibs. and iron only 3492 Ibs. al- ia an 
the field, of six to eight times his numbers, well disciplined, stamp a lasting stigma on their character as patriots, and though by far the toughest ‘netal ; and copper (reduced by : as 
and better clothed, supplied, and otherwise appointed, than | wj]] be deeply mortifying to the feelings of every reflecting hammering which increases the strength of cohesion) only roe 
perhaps any army in the world ees i individual. bears 2112 lbs., and Jead, the most pliable of all metals, : It 
There is not one man in a thousand, in his situation,| J am, sir, with sincere respect, your most obdt. servt. only 114 }bs., so that a boiler made with lead plates would | wish 
who would not have rejoi¢ed to have such an opportunity be only capable of resisting one 72d part of the pressure , 
to recruit his army, and have seized it with avidity. But - that a cast steel boiler would do, admitting the cast steel A 
he was superior to it, as no doubt he thought it would be A PRIVATE MINT IX GEORGIA. plates to be worked in sound ; and a copper boiler will not | Johi 
wrong to take advantage of any of those young men under Garnesvitte, Aug. 25th, 1830. | resist quite two parts where iron will three, and iron will not } men 
his command who were engaged for a particular time and} —agpssrs. Editors—I have just seen an article in the Cou-| resist one half the pressure that cast steel would. As tak- | Ban 
purpose. How magnanimous must have been that mind, | rier of the 16th inst. which I wish you to re-publish, with | ing the comparative strength of cohesion that exists in cast , tene 
which, in his own and country’s situation, was so superior | my remarks on the same. It is over the signature of “ No| steel, when divided in pounds, stands as above 8391 Ibs. in | give 
toany thing improper! If he had given the permission to Assayer.” No Assayer begins by acknowledging he is no| iron 3492, in copper 2112, and in lead 114. ‘Phus cast | 
recruit, he would have been applauded by the unanimous assayer, which was unnecessary ; for I expect every body | steel, which partakes of the nature of malleability of iron, 
voice of the friends of liberty. But the approbation of his | knew that even before Ais expose on the subject of my coin. | although more brittle, yet combines upwards of 125 per 
ewn conscience overbalanced every other consideration— | But if he had ended by saying he was no calculator, nor|cent. more of strength of cohesion, and iron more than ee 
so that the plaudits of his country, or the world, had no}; now any thing about the worth of gold by the carat, he| copper, and this last more than lead, the toughest of all Pe 
weight with him. , would deserve some credit for his candor. He says he| metals. g 0 
On the 16th of November, abovementioned, there were |< has taken the trouble to have a piece of my coin, purport We do not want a new scientific discovery—all that is PP. 
upwards of twenty-five humdred of our army taken prison- ing to be worth $10, assayed at the Mint. It was found to be | wanted is the application of a science that is now familiar 9 
ers, of which the writer was one. J. A. fut 224 carats fine.” Now reckon again—the $10 piece I| in Great Britain, as the steam boilers are there rendered ot 
have estimated at 96 cents per dwt. he at 224 carats fine—/| safe, and which we can obtain by using the same materials ast 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. value $9 38—‘‘a trifle’—* consequently worth a trifle} and the same proportionable strength as they do, and the , 
Giovcester County, Virginia, *}|more than Georgia gold dust.” And another strange cal-| same caution in not working under too great a pressure of 
Mr. Editor: 1 see in some of the papers, that the tariff | culation—‘‘ $9 38 cents, giving me a profit of about 7 per | steam. ent 
party are making a great hue and cry about tee decrease | cent. when it is well known that the buyers have to give} About two years ago one of our steam boats had a new cuc 
iu the price of castor oil, and give it as “ proof positive” | from 874 (the lowest) to 90 cents per dwt. at the mines, | boiler made that weighed about 27,000 Ibs. on which a boun- wa! 
ihat an increase of duty lessens the price. It is not a little | which is more than 22 carat gold is worth at the mint. And ty amounting to 34 cents per Ib. was paid to the plate maker, 
amusing to see what absurdities the advocates of that poli-| the gold dust taken collectively from the mines, with the | amounting tol 40, allowing the common waste in work- 1 
cy will use to obtain political power. Thc nezt year || ordinary cleaning, will lose from 3to 6 per cent. in fluxing. | ing on the iron, of 12 per cent; boiler plates sold at about om 
have no doubt they will endeavor to persuade the farmers becky then, is the “ 7 per cent. profit ?” No buyer can av- $150 per ton, or $2125, allowing 134 tons to make 27 ,000 + | 
to advocate restrictions on the importations of foreign {erage one month’s business, for the gold fluxed, tocost him|}bs. The price of iron in England, of a quality that does 
grain, on the ground that the present duty Aas caused the | as low as the worth of 224 carats fine at the Mint. I do not/ not burst, was£8 10s to£ 9 10s per ton, or say £9 onan av- = 
rise (which we all see must inevitably take place) in grain. | know how much that “ trifle more than Georgia gold dust” | erage $40, so that the iron for,a boiler of $ thick, of the same Un 
Now, for the sake of these restrictive gentry, be it known, |is, and it might save some of the heavy buyers, perhaps! capacity as the one alluded to, could have been bought in 
that the duty on grain, or on castor oil, will not affect the | some in Augusta, to know, if it 1s not too late, how much | England for $770, the cost of importation about $100, but for j 
price, either one way or the other. They are both produc-|they may lose on their gold in fluxing. For according to| the sake of round numbers, say in all $900 free ofduty, whilst Ca 
tions which can probably be produced cheaper in this than |No Assayer’s weighty statement, they must be e * This defect is now known and acknowledged by some ofour iron the 
any other country on the globe, and must therefore, from | in a bad speculation, unless they get a premium for the sand. rs. pat 
bili 
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the quantity of iron to make a boiler $ of an inch thick 
made here, say 19,500, would cost $2887 50. So that we, 
as a people, pay, (on a single boiler for an engine of about 
50) horse power) the enormous sum of $1987 50 in the way 
of bounty tothe iron maker, to manufacture an article to blow 
our brains out whilst travelling for pleasure or busimess!!! 
I have supposed the boiler alluded to made of plates 4 inch 
thick, (the thickest made in the United States.) Some 
American System man would say, but if we import our 
plates we shall encourage foreign industry and discourage 
ourown. No such thing: whatever we import, we pay for 
either in freight or both in freight and exports, as no nation 
will give us their commodities without taking from us their 
value in exchange. This is rather for a chapter of polit- 
ical economy, yet intimately connected with my subject. 

The sum of what I propose as a radical cure and no quac- 
kery, is, 

A law of Congress, permitting the importation of boiler 
plates free of duty, and obliging all boilers for steam boats 
to be 3 of an inch thick at least. 

2d. T’o prohibit the use of high pressure engines, and also 
not to permit a pressure of more than 10 lbs. to the inch ever 
to be worked. 

3d. To suffer no departure of steam boats running on the 
same route at the same time ; that one hour at least should 
elapse between the departure of every other boat. 

4th. No person to be employed as an engineer except such 
as have served a regular apprenticeship to that business or 
that of making steam engines. 

5th. In all cases of neglect, such as that of Mr. McQuin, 
where it was known that the engine was defective, and all 
other neglect, to be, when attended with the loss of life or 
limb, declared manslaughter or maiming, and the present pe- 
nalty of imprisonment to be changed to a smart penalty of 
the pocket, by a fine at least equal to the support of those 
that are deprived of husband or parents, in addition toa fine 
equal to the value of such engine. 

The above to be the outlines of a law, to be called “ an 
act against the explosive system carried on from Maine to 
Louisiana.” 

Those set up in cities and towns, to be under the 
superintendance of the corporations or an appropriate 
body. 7 

I should recommend to the gentlemen of the Franklin In- 
stitute to institute a train of experiments on the strength and 
quality of materials, and a record thereof to be kept for in- 
spection of all mechanics, more particularly the poor that 
have the will to buy books but not the means, and in this 
way become really useful, and not so much of a Pagan as 
itnow is. How easy would it not be, for instance, for the 
committee to investigate the truth of what I have advanced 
from my practical knowledge in regard to the duration of 
the different manufactured iron of the different nations, by 
sunply bringing water by common salt, to the consistency 
of sea water, dipping a piece of iron therein, then take 
some out and expose others to the weather, and ascertain 
which is the most durable: The knowledge of this would 
be of immense value to the State in making her rail roads, 
and many of our enterprininyg Ciizens wow erecting rail- 
roads; also to every ship owner. [ leave my name with you, 
to be given to any respectable individual that may inquire 
for the same. 

N. B. If it is objected that the increased weight of the 
boiler would impede the speed of the vessel, | answer that 
a passage from Leith to London was made at the rate of 147 
miles per hour through the water, (having to go as long 
against the tide as with it) and vessels to navigate the sea 
are necessarily built much heavier than those that ply on 
rivers only. 

It will be seen that I combine cheapness with safety, 
without increasing the cost or checking the speed. J. 5S. 


At the late Circuit Court of the U. S. held in Boston, 
John Fuller was arraigned and plead guilty on an indict- 
ment for embezzling 50,000 dollars, property of the Branch 
Bank in that place, and was fined fifty dollars and sen- 
tenced to two years hard labor in the county jail. He had 
yiven up most of the money. 


WASHINGTON CLUY: 
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(>> The first number of the second annual volume of 
this paper, will be published at New York, in the first 
week of December next. For terms, see the foot of the 
last page. 


The three additional Essays of our Georg:a correspond- 
ent, ‘* A Consumer,” are received, and will appear in 
succession. He is master of his subject, and we shall al- 
ways hail his communications with pleasure. 


We refer our readers to the Essay from the Crisis, in 
another part of our paper, for which we are indebted to 
“ A South Carolinian,” for a very able and interesting ex- 
amination of an important article of the Constitution of the 
United States. 





A sufficient number of returns of the election in South 
Carolina, has not been received, to enable us to judge of 
the relative strength of the convention and non-convention 
parties. There is, however, we think, not the least proba- 
bility that the former, although it may have a majority in 





the Legislature, will have the requisite number, viz. two- 
thirds, for the call of a convention. When we shall receive 
the returns complete, we will lay them before our readers. 
In the city of Charleston, where there was an election for 
sixteen representatives, eight of the candidates elected 
were of the anti-convention party, five of the convention 
party, and three were upon both tickets. ‘The Senator 
supported by the convention party was elected by a majority 
of twenty-five votes over his opponent. 


We refer our readers to the article copied into our paper 
of to-day, from the Philadelphia Gazette, headed “ Steam- 
boat Explosions.” It is evidently from the pen of a writer 
who combines a practical knowledge of the subject with an 
acquaintance with the principles of science. He shows 
most conclusively, that one of the chief causes of the ex- 
plosion of steam-boats, is the exorbitant duty upon boiler 
plates, and makes it appear that the lives of the whole popu- 
lation of the United States, who travel by steam-boats, or 
are engaged in any way with steam engines, are placed at 
hazard, merely for the sake of putting money into the 
pockets of one or two hundred owners of iron mines, fur- 
naces, and forges. In this article, a solemn anpeal is 
made to the country for its decision. If the facts asserted 
are not true, let them be disproved by competent persons. 
Let the Franklin Institute, and other scientific bodies, 
cause the subject to be investigated, and Rt the public 
know the result of their inquiries. If it be a fact, that 
safety from explosion depends upon the thickness of the 
boiler plates, and if it be shown that those used in this 
country, where explosions are frequent, are, owing to the 
high price of iron, not as thick as those used in Great Bri- 
tain, and that in that country explosions are rare, it will be 
settled beyond dispute, that by taking off the duty on boiler 
plates, which is double the first cost of the article itself, the 
liability to accidents will be greatly diminished. But we 
will say no more. ‘The article appears to us conclusive on 
the subject, and should the position laid down in it be not 
overthrown by reasoning and facts equally striking, the 
nation will have no right to complain of being scalded to 
death, if it perseveres in holding on to the duty. A reme- 
dy is now within its reach, and if it does not embrace it, it 
will be its own fault. What individual is there in the 
country, who would consent to be disfigured for life, if not 
destroyed, for the sake of making any man a Member of 
Congress, or Governor, or even President of the United 
States ? 


An effort is making at Boston, to rally the friends of free 
trade. at the approaching election for members of Con 
gress. ‘‘At a numerous meeting of citizens opposed to 
the present restrictive system, held at the Exchange Coffee 
House, on the 14th October, of which Isaac Wivstow, 
Esq. was Chairman, and Mr. Wriuiam J. Lorine Secre- 
tary,’ Henry Lee, Esq. was unanimously nominated as a 
candidate to supply the place of Mr. Gornam, in opposition 
to Naruan Appteton, Esq. who had been previously tak- 
en up by the “‘ National Republicans.” Mr. Lee is well 
known to the country as the very able author of Tue Bos- 
TON Report, presented 10 Congress in 1827, against the 
‘Tariff, than which a more comprehensive, argumentative, 
aud irrefutable exposition of the fallacies and mischievous 
tendency of the restrictive system, has never appeared in 
this or any other country, and especially in a single docu- 
ment of 180 pages! Nothing would be more auspicious 
for the cause of sound principles, than the success of a free 
trade candidate in Boston; for should the American Sys- 
tem give way in the capital of Massachusetts, where the 
influence of manufacturing corporations has of late so 
powerfully prevailed, a favorable change in other quarters 
of New England might reasonably be looked for. We 
have not, however, very strong grounds for supposing that 
any such result is to be anticipated, and the only good to 
be expected from this free trade nomination, is the organi- 
zation of a party which shall advocate principles, not men. 

The Boston Courier, in speaking of the two candidates, 
says—‘‘ The two gentlemen who are brought forward, are 
merchants of high standing and of long experience; whose 
characters and capabilities stand so nearly on a level, that 
it is hardly to be supposed that, with the exception of a 
few family connexions and personal friends, there is hardly 
a voter who could say that he prefers one to the other, ex- 
cept as to the question of tariff or anti-tariff, protection or 
no protection, to American industry.” 


It has been announced in some of the papers, that Fe- 
deralism has. been completely demolished in the city of 
Philadelphia. The people South of the Potomac, who as- 
sociate with the name of federalist, hostility to the rights of 
the States, and the advocacy of consolidation, will no doubt 
imagine, that the cause to which they are so zealously de- 





voted, has gained a signal triumph. We can tell them, 
however, that such is not the case. All the candidates for 
Congress in the City and County of Philadelphia, were the 
avowed advocates of the American System, and indeed we 
believe this to have been the case, without a single excep- 
tion, throughout the whole State of Pennsylvania. Whe- 
ther, therefore, a Jackson man or a Clay man, a democrat 
or a federalist, a masonic or anti-masonic, has been elected, 
the friends of free trade and State rights are no gainers, as 
far as we can understand. What then, it will be asked, 
does Federalism mean in Philadelphia? This question we 
can readily answer. It means preferring one respectable 
citizen, Joseph Watson, to another respectable citizen, 
Benjamin W. Richards, for Mayor of the City, Tommy 
Stiles to Tommy Tomkins for street commissioner, and 
Harry Myers to Bobby Mercer for wood-corder. This {is 
the sum and substance of it. Neither party, as such, pre- 
tends to know or care any thing about State rights, and as 
to free trade, we do not know a dozen individuals in the 
whole city who are in favor of it, who do not belong to the 
federal party so called. So local and personal have been 
the contests in some parts of the State, that both opposing 
candidates professed adhesion, not only to the American 
System, but to the present administration. 


The following article is copied from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser : 

Cotton Manufactures.—In the third volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana is an interesting article, giving a history of 
the cotton manufacture in England, and in this country. An 
opinion is there expressed, that the whole process of the manu- 
facture is performed to as great advantage in this corntry as ig 
any part of the world; and that particularly for descriptions of 
a coarse fabric, the advantages of possessing the raw material, 
and of water power for moving the machinery, with the prox- 
imity of the South American market, more than counterbalance 
the disadvantages of the higher cost of machinery, and of some 
branches of labor. This view of the subject has been confirm- 
ed by the success of recent shipments to foreign markets. 


There is no class of citizens who would more rejoice, 
than the friends of free trade, if the opinion above advanc- 
ed by the writer in the Encyclopedia had been “ confirm- 
ed,” as the Editor of the Advertiser supposes it to have 
been ; for, in such case, the cotton manufacturers would 
voluntarily come forward and propose a reduction of the 
duty, and thus remove one of the chief causes of dissatis- 
faction against the tariff. But, we apprehend that the 
Boston Advertiser has not examined the subject any closer 
than the Encyclopedia has done it, and has adopted the 
idea, that we can manufacture as cheap as the British, from 
the simple fact, that domestic cottons are exported to fo 


reign countries. That this is no evideace whatever on the 
subject, is annually proved from the Reports of the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, which show that foreign merchan- 
dise is imported from Great Britain, France, Holland, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Germany, and other countries, to the amount 
of upwards of twenty millions of dollars, and although sad- 
dled with the expenses of freight from the country where 
they are produced, with insurance, profits, commissions, 
and other charges, is exported to other foreign countries, 
where it comes in competition with the same articles from 
the producing countries. ‘The real fact is, that a great 
part of the ecommerce carried on by our merchants, as we 
have said upon a former occasion, is in the nature of a 
scramble. He who runs fastest, gets the prize; and it is 
precisely because our geographical situation gives us ad 
vantages in the trade with the West Indies and the Con- 
tinent of America, which Europe does not and never can 
enjoy, that our rulers ought to leave commerce with the 
least possible extent of restriction. We have no doubt that 
if all duties were low, our cities would become depots for 
immense amounts of merchandise waiting for the freshest 
advices, that are now shut out by the high duties, which 
deter merchants from importing, through the fear that a 
favorable market abroad may not offer, before the expira- 
tion of the term within which they would be entitled to the 
benefit of drawback. And as to the very article of coarse 
cotton goods, we are well persuaded that if the duty on the 
foreign article were reduced to fifteen per cent. our exports 
of them to South America, would be double what we now 
export of the domestic fabric. The real truth is, that 
cheap as domestic muslin now is, it can be made cheaper 
in England, and the most conclusive evidence of this fact 
is to be found in the resolute manner in which the manu- 
facturers adhere to the tariff, which upon all low priced 
muslins is entirely prohibitory. If, however, the Boston 
Advertiser has any other ground than the one we have 
stated, for its belief, we should like to see it, and we think 
it is a duty owing to the country, for the manufacturers of 
any protected article which can now stand alone, to come 
forward and confess the fact, and propose a repeal of the 
protecting duty. Nothing but such a frank and just course 


can ever satisfy the nation ; ang, we think that even the 
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oanufacturers themselves would hardly be disposed to ha- 
zard the existence of the Union, by adhering to a princi 
ple which produces no practical benefit. 

But the Advertiser proceeds thus : 

The following extract from a letter of a mercantile house at 
Constantinople, shows with what favor the American manu- 
facture is regarded in that market, and the extent of the de- 
mand for it: pee, 

“ Constantinople, June 12.—The whole Turkish army and 
navy, aud the great bulk of the population generally, make use 
chiefly of the cotton goods known in England as grey domestics, 
and here as Americas. You will at once perceive from tbis 
fact, that the consumption must be immeuse. Hitherto the iv- 
tercourse between the United States and this capital has been 
exclusively through the medium of Smyrna; but from this time 
forward it will be established direct, and we look for some ex- 
cellent business to commence in a few weeks hence. For the 
reason alluded to, of our getting real American domestics indi- 

. , ’ , 
rectly, we sée scarcely any thing of the sort here. The Eng- 
lish spurious imitations, flimsy and cheap, have usurped their 
place, and, under the American name, enjoy a reputation to 
which they are ill entitted. We calculate the present consump- 
tion here at near 100,000 pieces annually, and it must vastly 
increase, as the organization of the Mussulman nation produces 
more opulence among the lower classes. When once the Ame- 
rican cottons come forward freely, they will always be infinitely 
preferred to the English, unless they should happen to stand io 
very much dearer, when there would always be large buyers of 
the cheaper commodity. Allow us to say, then, that we cor- 
sider a low price as a desideratum, even if it were necessary, 10 
obtain that point, to deteriorate the value of the article a litile. 
We could not recommend bringing it down too low, as it would 
be well to keep up its character of superiority over its rival.” 

Suppose we were to say, that the whole of the interior 
population of Brasil was clothed with cotton fabrics, like 
the Turkish soldiers and sailors—what would that argue in 
favor of an extension of our trade in that article to Brasil ? 
Absolutely nothing. The fact is, that of every ten yards of 
cotton cloth consumed in Brasil, nie are made in the 
country, as they probably are in Turkey; and if this was 
not the case, we should be none the better for it, seeing 
that the British supply the same article cheaper than we 
can. ‘The writer of the letter from Constantinople very 
justly observes, that to command a sale, our domestics 
should not “ stand in very much dearer” than the English, 
and he might have said, that if they stood in any dearer 
at all, for the same quality, they could not be sold. This 
is the tiniversal law of trade. Nobody consumes goods for 
any love to the makers. Every purchaser buys where he 
can get most value for his money, and it makes no odds to 
a Turk, whether his trowsers are made in England, Irance, 
or the United States. 

From the manner in which this letter is introduced, and 
from its own contents, one might be led to suppose that 
the Turkish nation were already very familiar with our 
This Ue dauht T pon reference 
to the Treasury Reports, we find that during the year end- 
ing on the 30th September, 1828, there were exported to 
* Turkey, Levant, &c.” white piece goods to the value of 


domestics. very much 


€3,880, and printed and colored to the value of $417, and 
during the year ending on 30th September, 1829, white 
piece goods to the value of £4,004, and printed and color- 
ed tothe value of $172. 
that a less quantity must have been exported, and it is 
therefore very evident, that not many Turkish soldiers or 
sailors could have ever seen our domestic cloths. 


Prior to these years, we presume 


But perhaps we shall be told, that the “‘ grey domestics”’ 
or “Americas,” spoken of by the Constantinople letter 
writer, had been sent into Turkey from some of the Medi- 
terranean ports, towhich they had been previously shipped. 
Now, as every fair argument of our opponents ought to be 
fairly met, and as this is undoubtedly one, we shall give it 
all due weight. Upon reference to the official returns of 
the exports of the United States, we find that the value of 
domestic cottons exported to all the ports situate within the 
Straits of Gibraltar, was as follows, viz: 

Year ending 30th Sept. 


1828. 1829. 
Gibraltar, - - - 23 P82 2,914 
Spain on the Mediterranean, - 7238 
Italy and Malta, - . 2,941 1485 
Trieste and other Austrian ports, - - 10,080 
Greece and Grecian Archipelago - (none) (none) 
Morocco and other Barbary States - (none) (none) 
$26,851 $14,479 


‘The aggregate of these exports in two years, therefore, 
to all the regions washed by the Mediterranean and its 
tributary seas, is thus officially shown to have been but 


#41550, and yet the American people are gravely told, 
that “the whole Turkish army and navy, and the great| 


bulk of the population generally, make use chiefly of the| 


cotton goods known im England as grey domestics, and 
here as Americas. 

The first official documents of the Treasury which no- 
ticed the exports of domestic cotton fabrics from the Unit- 
ed States, separate from other manufactures, was in 1826. 


zandt’s ‘T'ables, that there were exported to the Mediterra- 
nean ports, white and colored cotton goods— 

In 1826, to the value of $11,445, 

In 1827, to the value of 23,908. ” 
That these goods were shipped as experiments, must be 
manifest to any one who will reflect upon the diminutive 
amount. ‘That the experiment has failed, after a trial of 
three years, is established by the diminished export of 
1829. It is really to be lamented, that persons who travel 
abroad are often so little qualified to communicate correct 
and useful information to their countrymen. ‘The writer 
of the letter in question has done a great deal of mischief 
from his mania scribendi upon subjects which he does not 
understand, for not only has he given occasion to several 











editors to boast of our great trade to ‘Turkey, im cotton | 
goods, but he will probably induce some inexperienced 
merchant to try his hand at furnishing the “ whole ‘Turk- 
ish army and navy, and the great bulk of the population 
generally,” with what are called in England “ grey domes- 
tics,’ and in Constantinople, “‘ Americas.” 





Amongst the papers established for the promotion of the 
interests of the working men, we have met with none, the 
professed objects of which appear to be so rational and 
praiseworthy as the ‘‘ Practical Politician and Working 
Men’s Advocate,” lately established at Boston. ‘The fol- 
lowing is coy“ed from the paper of Oct. 9, as a summary of 
its prospectus : 

* We propose to give nothing but facts, in politics; to advo- 
cate measures tending to elevate the condition and promote the 
welfare of the working classes, combining the arusans, farmers, 
traders, and merchants—all whoedo as much good to society as 
society does to them; to contend for a revision and simplifica- 
tion of our statutes—and for the abolishment of barbarous laws, 
particularly those which authorize punishment for poverty; to 
urge a reform ip our militia system; to avoid religious or an'i- 
religious mixtures in concerns of state; to oppose monopolies 
under every guise ; aud to denounce profligacy, both public and 
private, in all its shapes.” 

Most of the other papers established throughout the 
country by the working men, whilst they profess to oppose 
monopolies, do in reality advocate the most pernicious of 
all monopolies, that is, the “‘ American System,” which, 
under the pretext of protecting the industry of one man, 
takes the bread out of the mouths of tire. How long the 
working classes wil! suffer themselves to be deluded by fal- 
lacies and by the arts of political aspirants, it is difficult to 
tell, but one thing we can tell them, without fear of failure 
in the prophecy, that so long as they continue to support a 
policy the tendency and design of which is to make cloth- 
ing and other articles of prime necessity dearer than they 
would otherwise be, so long will they seek in vain for that 
prosperity of which they nave of late yeas been dc privod. 


It is not generally known throughout the United States, 
thatin Massachusetts the largest cotton and woollen manu- 
facturing establishments are owned by corporations, which 
is not the case in the middle States, where they are owned 
altogether by individuals. This corporate system has a ten- 
dency to scatter the direct interest in manufactures amongst 


individual enterprise alone embarked in such pursuits, and 
there can be no doubt that it bas been the chief reason 


Boston have, from being the warm advocates of free trade, 
become the strenuous supporters of the restrictive policy. 
Self-interest is a powerful stimulus upon the acts of an in- 
fluential body of people, and there are few individuals 
whose neighborly love is so overflowing as to induce them 
to prefer the interests of others to their own. 

In looking at the tariff question as presented at Boston, 
prior to and since the year 124, it is curious to observe, 
that the pursuit of their interests by those engaged in manu- 
factures, should have led, at two different periods, to differ- 
ent and opposite policies. Prior-to 1824, the manufactur- 
ing interest of Boston was opposed to high duties. Since 
that period it is opposed to /ow duties. Whether or no 
the manuiacturing interest of Boston is sufficient to con- 
trol the choice of Members of Congress, we are not pre- 
pared to say, but as this opinion is entertained by others, 
we shall here give an extract on the subject from a Boston 
paper. 

From the Boston Practical Politician. 

INFLUENCE or Coxnrorations.—There is nothing more alarm- 
ing, among the evils of a free government, than the undue influ- 
ence of com mations of monied men. This influence has for 
| some yeurs been as great in this community and neighborhood 
)asin any of the movarehical Governments of Europe; avd it 
has been extibited in the most eflective manner under the dis- 
grise of incorporated companies, and particularly of that class 
of powertul aud wealthy men, the incorporated manufacturers. 
in this city they have for some time absolutely controlled the 
elections. Let us, for instance, look at the Represeutatives to 
Congress from this district; we should see that they have been 
elected from this privileged class of manufacturers, who, scorn- 
ing to look to Weir industry, skill, and economy for their support, 








From these it appears, according to Watterston & Van- 


like all other manufacturers, require probibitory duties on all 


a greater portion of the people than could be interested if 


why so many of the merchants and wealthy capitalists of 


articles they make, which operate as so much taxation on eli 
who are thus compelled to consume them. 

Those high duties for the benefit of the quarter and half mit- 
lion capitalists of Boston and of New England, were establish- 
ed in 1816; and ever since then, our representative to Con- 
gress, has been selected from among the proprietors of the 
factories, 

In 1816, Mr. James Lloyd was the member from this city : 
and was a proprietor of the Waltham factory. He was sue- 
ceeded by Mr. Webster, who at that time was opposed to high 
duties; but has since. become a proprictor of a cotton factory, 
and is now in favor of the prohibitory system. Mr. W. was 
succeeded by Mr. Gorham, another proprietor of the Waltham 
and Lowell factories. Mr. G. having some years since resign- 
ed, Mr. Webster was againelected, and on his promouen to the 
Senate, the same incorporated interests placed Mr. Gorham again 
in Congress. This gentleman having resigued,the mecbanies and 
merchauts, who have searcely ever had oue of their class in Con- 
gress, have been desirous of sending a merchant or a mechanic ; 
mut itis understood that the same incorporated interests mean, 
if possible, to defeat their intentions, and again place oue 
of their own party in that situation—Mr. Nathan Appleton, 
one of the proprietors of the Lowell Factories. ‘To accomplish 
this object they bave attempted to seduce or overawe the 
Central Nominating Committee ; but thus fart they have failed, 
amd we trust the independent men in that Committee will! re- 
iain firm to their purpose, and allow pope but a mechanic or 
a merchant to be put in nomination. 


The entire redemption of the public debt within the 
next four years, appearing to be a measure to which the 
people, out of whose labor the principal and interest are 
both to be paid, look forward with great satisfaction, we 
have prepared a table exhibiting its amount, as it steod on 
the first day of January in each year since the organiza- 
tion of the Government. Our object in presenting this 
table is to let our readers have an arithmetical illustration 
of the blessings of a public debt, the discharge of which is 
By 
it they will perceive, that during forty vears, they have 
paid, besides principal, an interest of at least four millions 
of dollars per annum, upon an 4‘verage, 
2 160,000,000, 
pound interest, which would far exceed this sum, as any 
one can readily perceive, when it is stated that $4,000,000 
put out at compound interest in 1790, at 6 per cent. per 
annum, would at this day amount to more than 40,000,000 
dollars. 

It is not therefore the mere principal of a public debt to 
which regard is to be had. 


so much deprecated by a certain class of politicians. 


amounting to 
without taking into consideration com- 


The annual interest calls for 
industry, and the sooner we get 
clear of it the better for the people. 


an additional tax upon 





Statement of the Public Debt of the United States, on the 
first day of January of cach of the following years : 
1790* - 79,124,464 56), 1°11 - 47,855,070 50 
79l 0 - = 75,169,974 21 | S12 - = 45,035,123 70 
7022 - «= 76,373,767 16 | 1813 - 55,907,452 2 
73 = - 677,587,997 93 | IS14 - BO MRGQ91 5 
1794 - 76,996,170 56 | 1815 -  —(99.824,410 70 
1795 - 78,149,937 83 | 1816 - 123,016,375 09 
1796 = - = 81,642,272 96 | 1817) —- «123,491,965 16 
797) == 80,934,023 54 | ISIS - 103,466,633 83 
79S +) = 78,494,165 75 | 1819 - 95,529,648 28 
1799) - 77,599,909 35 | 1820 - = «91 015,566 15 
1800 =) 81,633,325 74) 1821 - = =89,987,427 66 
Is0l —- = 82,060,167 36 | 1822 - = =693,546,676 Os 
1802 0 0 - = (78,754,568 70 | 1823 = - «690,875,877 22 
180300 - «= 74,731,922 85 | 1824 - 90969.777 77 
Is040 0 -)— 85,353,643 22 | 1825 - 83,788,492 71 
1805 - 80,534,058 65 | 1826 - 81,054.059 99 
i806 - =74,542,957 62 | 1827 - — 73,987,357 WW 
is07) 0 - Ss 67,731,645 G2 | IRQS - = =67,475,622 76 
1808 - 64,742,326 26] 1829 - 58.406.418 05 
i809) - = 56,732,379 81 | 18380 - = 48,565,406 50 

IslOQ) = =6- «= 53,156,532 64 


The debt now due is redeemable by contract, as follows: 





In 1830, - - 8,017,695 51) | 
1831, . . 6,018,900 72 | % 
1832, . . 7,227,363 97] 5 
1833, - - 2,227,363 98, E 
1834, - - 4,735,296 30 2 

tAt the pleasure of the Gov’t. 20,296,249 45 | 

s 
Q 
48,522,869 93 |= 


* This was the amount estimated in the Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of 9th January, 1790, prior to the funding of the debt, 
which took place in that year. 

t This amount consists of 5 per cents, subscribed to the Bank of the 
United States in payment of stock now held by the Government, and 
is therefore in reality not a debt, - . - $7,900,000 00 

hree per cents - - 13,296,249 45 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 
TERMS.—This paper, from and after the first week of December 

next, will be published at the city of New York, and will, as heretofore, 
advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited construction of the 
Constitution. 

The price is FIVE DoLLARs per annum, payable in advance. Sub- 
scriptions fur less than a year, at the rate of s1x DOLLARS per annum. 

i. Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and al! postages 


to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription. 
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Printed by ROTHWELL & USTICK, Cornerof Pennsyt 
vania Avenue and 44 street, between the Capitol and Gadsby's Hotel. 
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